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BILBRALTERR. 
MUNSTER MELODIES. 

There are few who have conversed with the lower order of Trish, that have not 
been surprised at the freshness and accuracy of their historical knowledge. Many 
a shivering peasant will describe to you particulars of Strongbow’s invasion, of 
the introduction of the Reformed religion and the consequent wars, of Stafford’s 
tyranny, of Cromwell's cruelty, and the treachery believed to have insured the 
triumph of William III. Each and all of these events are spoken of as things 
of yesterday, and rarely is the tale told without some obscure intimation that a day 
of reckoning may come, or a hint that some old prophecies have predicted an era 
of happiness to Ireland, that will more than compensate for previous suffering ; it 
is almost needless to add, that the Munster melodies are truly national in their re- 
ligion and politics, although, until very recently, it was considered dangerous to 
give currency to such sentiments, and they were wrapped in a veil of allegory, 
often sufficiently whimsical, of which the popular song of the ** New Grey Mare” 
may be regarded as a fair specimen. We can only give an extract :— 

In the year of ninety-eight she ran for the king’s plate, 

And in Wexford she still is respected ; 

On the Curragh of Kildare she was crossed by Dourley there, 
Where the enemy she duly corrected ; 

Likewise on Vinegar Hill she did obtain her will, 

Until Holt to his friends proved a traitor ; 

Lord Edward likewise, whose name she did prize, 

As a warrior and true legislator. 





In Aughrim one day, where false Lutterell did betray, 

And proved himself Hibernia’s innovator, 

For fourpence a head, without either fear or dread, 

He sold to the foreign legislator. 

There was Sarsfield likewise, her foes she did surprise, 
When at Limerick his rights she defended ; 

But she’s mounted now again, by brave Dan of noble fame, 
So the adventures of my Mare are now ended. 

This song is the application to modern times of a more ancient rhapsody, in 
which the triumph of the young Pretender was confidently anticipated. We have 
not been able to procure a copy of the original, else it would be curious to ex- 
amine the transmigration of a Jacobite into a Danielite melody; but that the 
hereditary attachment of the Irish to the house of Stuart, was not abated by that 
family’s treachery and ingratitude, will appear from the following verses of a 
song, still popular, in which the fallen dynasty is typified as “The Royal Black- 
bird.” 

Once in fair England my Blackbird did flourish, 
He was the chief flower that in it did spring ; 
Prime ladies of honour his person did nourish, 
Because he was the true son of a king. 
But that false fortune, 
Which still is uncertain, 
Has caused this parting between him and me ; 
His name I'll advance, 
In Spain and in France, 
And seek out my Blackbird, wherever he be. 


The birds of the forest all meet together, 
The turtle has chosen to dwell with the dove ; 
And I am resolv’d in foul or fair weather, 
Once in the spring to seek out my love. 
He’s all my heart’s treasure, 
My joy and my pleasure, 
And justly, my love, my heart follows thee ; 
Who art constant and kind, 
And courageous of mind, 
All bliss to my Blackbird, wherever he be. 

The popular heroes of the Munster poets are Bonaparte and Daniel O’Connell. 
The exile of Napoleon to St. Helena was a sad calamity to the bards, not merely 
as the downfall of their hopes, but because the place of his banishment could 
not be got to “‘ hitch into a rhyme.” The best atttempt was :— 

He’s gone o’er the sea, 

And the high mountiayna, 
To take up his abode, 

In the isle of St. Helayna. 


But the fetters of rhyme seem generally to have been disregarded by Napo- 
leon’s laureates, one of whom wrote the ‘“ Farewell to Paris,” as a pendant to 
Byron's “* Farewell to France.” Here is the first verse :— 

Farewell you splendid citadel, so towering, grand, and charming, 
Saluted every morning by Sol’s refulgent beams, 
Conjoined with bright Aurora, advancing from the orient, 
The radiant light adorning with pure refulgent rays ; 
Commanding Cynthia to retire, 
Where the glass windows flame like fire, 
Which the great universe admire, 
With brilliancy so gleamed. 

The songs in honour of O’Cennell are countless, but for the most part of little 
merit; he is, of course, setfar above every patriot and hero of profane history, 
and recourse must be had to the Old Testament for his parallel. 

Our hero, brave O’Connell, 
As plainly you may see, 
Like Moses with the Israelites, 
From bondage set us free. 
But it is fondly deemed that the British parliament is not worthy of the illus- 
‘rious liberator, who is compared to his namesake, the prophet, in the den of lions. 
He seems to me somewhat to be, 
Like Daniel named in holy writ, 
For virtue pure, and morals sure, 
For prudence and religious wit ; 
On him the jaw, or bigot’s paw, 
Has got no power for to offend ; 
The Prince of Peace will still release 
Brave Daniel from the Lion’s den. 


One song approaches the character of a harmless squib, and we may therefore 
8ive a specimen :— 


THE PEELER AND THE GOAT. 

Two Banshee Peelers they went out, 
On duty and patrolling O ; 

They met a Goat upon the road, 
Who seemed to bea stroller O; 

With bayonets fixed they sallied forth, 
And caught him by the wizen O, 

And thundered out a mighty oath, 
They'd send him to New Zealand O 


Goat.—O mercy, sir! the Goat replied ; 
Pray let me tell my story O; 
I am no thief nor ribbon-man, 
A croppy, whig, or tory O; 





Guilty not of any crime, 
Petty or high treason O, 

For our tribe is wanted at this time, 
And this is the simmer season O. 


Peever.—lIt is in vain for to complain, 

Or give your tongue such bridle O; 

You're absent from your dwelling place, 
Disorderly and idle O. 

Your hoary locks will not prevail, 
Nor your sublime oration O, 

For Peeler’s laws will you transport, 
By your own information O. 

It would be injustice tothe Munster bards to suppose that politics engrossed all 
their attention,—though it must be confessed that of late years the minstrels 
have harped too often on that string. Ladies fair, however, are not allowed to 
bloom unhonoured : here is a genuine melody forwarded to us fresh frem the 
press, in which gallantry and learning appear in the harmonious union that could 
only be found in the schools of Kerry, where Ovid is still a quoteable authority in 
courts of Love. 


THE DEAR IRISH MAID. 
On a fair summer's morning as Morpheus was parting 
And the feather’d race warbling their notes in each bower, 
As beauteous Aurora just sprung from the ocean, 
And the fragrance of Flora was diffused in each flower ; 
For sweet recreation, I went ambulating, 
Where the primrose and daisy were strew'd on the plain ; 
Where the cowslips were blooming and violets perfuming, 
Tn an arbour sat musing a Dear Irish Maid. 


Lambkins were sporting and clear fountains smoking, 
The game bounding forth from the green woods and glen, 
The sober herds looing and the turtle dove cooing, 

The lark swoetly tuning with the blackbird and thrush : 
When the grey fog was clearing and bright Sol appearing, 
And the speckled trout skimming the transparent stream, 
In the alcove adjacent, in deep contemplation, 

Sat the Goddess of May, or the Dear Irish Maid. 


I thought it indecent to approach such 4 deity, 

Who deigned to serenade through that vernal valley ; 
+ But fearing the charmer she might be Diana, 

That the fate of Actwon might happen to me. 

So quickening my paces with my limbs vibrating, 

I thought to escape her, but was led astray, 

By Cupid and Venus, who wantonly teased me, 

To an arbour conveyed me where sat this Dear Maid. 


I guess’d her not Venus, Minerva, or Helen, 
Calypso, Eucarius, or fair Eurydice ; 

Her dress appeared rural, as she sat there viewing 
A meandering brook that most rapidly glides. 

My spirits recruiting, I approached with confusion, 
And gently saluted this seraphie fair; 

She said, Sir, pass by me, and don’t tantalize me, 
For by love I’m destined to repine in these shades. 


Are you Sylvia, or Pandora, sage Pallas, or Flora, 
Hibernia or Scotia, or what is your name ? 

Or are you famed Juno, or bright shining Luna, 
Or are you a human of Adam’s great race ! 

If you, my dear creature, have commiseration, 
Be balm to my ailment and free me from care , 
For you have captivated all my fond sensations, 
And made me a slave to you, charming fair Maid. 


With mild condescension and smiles on each feature, . 
She said, Sir, be seated in these lonely green bowers, 

As Lam no deity, but a plain country maiden, 

That sallied forth early to gather some flowers ; 

Those copious plantations and bounty of Ceres, 

Have so pre-engaged me at this hour of day, 

That I roved out mere careless led on by dame Nature, 

So excuse the frailties of a Dear Irish Maid. 


Then Sol began gleaming, and we retrograded, 

Through jessamine mazes to a place more remote, 

To sun speculators or perambulators, 

That oftimes are gleaning those elegant groves 

She's charming, she’s moving, she’s chaste and she’s soothing. 
She's a mo.Jel of beauty ; an: bless'd be the day 

That { met this fair Phoenix, the pride of old Erin— 

I will call her no name but the Dear Irish Maid. 


cm 


HANDY ANDY.—NO. IL. 


Andy walked out of the room with an air of supreme triumph, having laid 
the letters on the table, and left the squire staring after him in perfect amaze- 
ment 

“ Well, by the holy Paul! that’s the most extraordinary genius I ever came 
across,” was the solilo juy the master uttered as the servant closed the door after 
him ; and the squire broke the seal of the letter that Andy's blundering had so 
long delayed. It was from his law-agent, on the subject of an expected election 
in the county which would occur in case of the deinise of the then-sitting mem- 
ber ;—it ran thus: 

“Dublin, Thursday. 

“My pear squire.—I am making all possible exertions to have every and 
the earliest information on the subject of the election. I say the election,—be- 
cause, though the seat for the county is not yet vacant, it is impossible but that 
it must soon be so. Any other man than the present member must have died 
long ago ; but Sir Timothy Trimmer has been so undecided all his life that he 
cannot at present make up his mind to lie ; and it is only by Death himself giving 
the casting vote that the question can be decided. The writ forthe vacant coun- 
ty is expected to arrive by every mail, and inthe mean time I am on the alert for 
information. You know we are sure of the barony of Ballysloughgutthery, and 
the boys of Killanmaul will murder any one that dares to give a vote against you. 
We are sure of Knockdoughty also, and the very pigs in Glanamuck would re- 
turn you; but I must put you On your g ard in one point where you least expect- 
ed to be betrayed. You told me you were sure of Neck-or-nothing Hall; but I 
can tell you you're out there ; forthe master of the aforesaid is working heaven 
and earth to send us al! to h —Il He backs the other interest; for he is so over 
head and ears in debt, that he is looking out for a pension, and hopes to get one 
by giving his interest to the Honourable Sackville Scatterbrain, who sits for the 
borough of Old Geoseberry at present, but whose friends think his talents are 
worthy of acounty. If Sack wins, Neck-or nothing gets a pension,—that's poz 
I had it from the best authority. IT lolge at a milliner’s here ;—no matter ; more 
when I see you. But don't be afraid; we ‘Il bag Sack, and distance Neck-or- 
nothing. But, seriously speaking, it’s a d—d good joke that O'Grady should 
use you in this manner, who have been so kind to him in money matters, but, 
as the old song says, ‘ Poverty parts good company ;" and he is so cursed poor 
that he can’t afford to know you any longer, now that you have lent him all the 


od 
money you had, and the pension in prospectu is too much for his feelings. I "ll 
be down with you again as soon as I can, fur I hate the diabolical town as’ ¥ do 
poison. They have altered Stephen's Green—-ruined it, I should say. They 
have taken away the big diteh that was round it, where I used to hunt water-rate 
whena boy. ‘They are destroying the place with their d—d improvements. All 
the dogs are well, I hope, and my favourite bitch. Remember me to Mrs. Egan, 
Whom all admire. 

My dear squire, 

Your's per quire, 
“ To Edward Egan, Esq. Merryvale.” Murtroven Murpnar.” 

Murtough Murphy was a great character, as may be guessed from his letter. 
He was a country attorney of good practice ;—good, because he could not help 
it,—for he was a clever, ready-witted fellow, up to all sorts of trap, and ote in 
whose hands a cause was very safe ; therefore he had plenty of clients without 
his seeking them. For, if Murtough’s practice had depended on his looking for 
it, he might have made broth of his own parchment; for though, to all intents 
and purposes, a good attorney, he was so full of fun and fond of amusement, 
that it was only by dint of the business being thrust upon him he was so extensive 
a practitioner. He loved a good bottle, a good hunt, a good joke, and a good 
song, as well as any fellow in Ireland ; and even when he was obliged in the way 
of business to press a gentleman hard,—to hunt his man to the death,—he did it 
so good-humouredly that his very victim could not be angry with him. As for 
those he served, he was their prime favourite ; there was nothing they could want 
to be done in the parchment line that Murtough would not find out some way of 
doing ; and he was so pleasant a fellow, that he shared in the hospitality of all 
the best tables in the country. He kept good horses, was on every race-ground 
within twenty miles, and a steeple-chase was no steeple-chase without him. 
Then he betted freely, and, what's more, won his bets very generally; but no 
one found fault with him for that, and he took your money with such a good 
grace, and mostly gave you a bon-mot in exchange for it,—so that, next to win- 
ning the money yourself, you were glad it was won by Murtough Murphy. 

The squire read his letter two or three times, and made his comments as he 
proceeded. ‘* Working heaven and earth to send usto—’ So, that’s the work 
O’Grady’s at—that's old friendship—d—d unfair ; and after all the money I lent 
him too ;—he’d better take care—I'll be down on him if he plays foul ;—not 
that I'd like that much either ;—but— Let’s see who's this is coming down to op- 
pose me '—Sack Scatterbrain—the biggest fool from this to himself ;—the fel- 
low can't ride a bit,—a pretty member for a sporting county! ‘I lodge at a 
milliner’s ’-—divil doubt you, Murtough; I’ll engage you do.—Bad luck to him !-~- 
he'd rather be fooling away his time in a back-parlour, behind a bonnet-shop, than 
minding.the. interests of the county. ‘ Pension’—ha !—wants it sure enough ; 








—take care, O'Grady, or by the powers Ill be at you. You may baulk all the 
bailiffs, and defy any other man to serve you with a writ; but, by jingo! if I 
take the matter in hand, I'll be bound I'll get it done. ‘ Stephen’s Green—big 
ditch—where I used to hunt water-rats.’. Divil sweep you, Murphy ! you'd rather 
be hunting water-rats any day than minding your business. He’s a clever fellow 
for all that. ‘ Favourite bitch—Mrs. Egan.’ Ay !—there’s the end of it—with 
his bit o’ po'thry too! The divil!” 

The squire threw down the letter, and then his eye caught the other two that 
Andy had purloined. 

“More of that stupid blackguard’s work !—robbing the mail—no less !— 
that fellow will be hanged some time or other. "’Egad, maybe they'll hang him 
for this! What's best to be done !—Maybe it will be the safest way to see who 
they are for, and send them to the parties, and request they will say nothing: 
that’s it.” 

‘The squire here took up the letters that lay before him, to read their super- 
scriptions ; and the first he turned over was directed to Gustavus Granby O’Grady, 
Esq. Neck-or-nothing Hall, Knockbotherum. This was what is called a curious 
coincidence. Just as he had been reading all about O’Grady’s intended treachery 
to him, here was a letter to that individual, and with the Dublin post-mark too, 
and a very grand seal. 

The squire examined the arms, and, though not versed in the mysteries of 
heraldry, he thought he remembered enough of most of the arms he had seen to 
say that this armorial bearing was a strange one to him. He turned the letter 
over and over again, and looked at it back and front, with an expression in his 
face that said, as plain as countenance could speak, ‘I'd give a trifle to know 
what is inside of this.” He looked at the seal again : “* Here’s a—goose, I think 
it is, sitting in a bowl, with cross-bars on it, and a spoon in its mouth: like the 
fellow that owns it, maybe. A goose with a silver spoon in his mouth! Well, 
here's the gable-end of a house, and a bird sitting on the top of it. Could it be 
Sparrow? ‘There's a fellow called Sparrow that’s under-secretary at the Castle 
D—n it! I wish | knew what it’s about.” 

The squire threw down the letter as he said “d—n it,” but took it up again in 
a few seconds, and, catching it edgewise between his fore-finger and thumb, gave 
a gentile pressure that made the letter gape at its extremities; and the squire, 
exercising that sidelong glance which is peeuliar to postmasters, waiting-maids, 
and magpies who inspect marrow-bones, peeped into the interior of the epistle, 
saying to himself as he did so, ‘‘ All’s fair in war, and why not in electioneer- 
ing?” His face, which was screwed up to the scrutinizing pucker, gradually 
lengthened as he caught some words that were on the last turn-over of the sheet, 
and so could be read thoroughly, and his brow darkened into the deepest frown as 
he scanned these lines: ‘ As you very properly and pungently remark, poor Egan 
is a bladder—a mere bladder.” ‘ Am 1a bladdher ? by Jasus!” said the squire, 
tearing the letter into pieces and throwing it into the fire. ‘And so, Misther 
O'Grady, you say I’m a bladdher!” and the blood of the Egans rose as the head 
of that pugnacious family strided up and down the room: “Ill bladdher you, my 
buck,—I'Il settle your hash !” 

Here he took up the poker, and made a very angry lunge at the fire, that did 
not want stirring, and there he beheld the letter blazing merrily away. He drop- 
ped the poker as if he had caught it by the hot end, as he exclaimed, “ What 
the devil shall ' do! I’ve burnt the letter!’ This threw the squire into a fit of 
what he was wont to call his “ considering cap ;”’ and he sat with his feet on the 
fender for some minutes, occasionally muttering to himself what he began with, 
—‘* What the devil shall I do’? It’s all owing to that infernal Andy—I'l mur- 
der that fellow some time or'‘other If he hadn't brought it, I shouldn’t have 
seen it—to be sure, if I hadn’t looked ; but then the temptation—a saint couldn’t 
bave withstood it. Confound it! whata stupid trick to burn it. Another here, 
too—must burn that as well, and say nothing about either of them;” and he 
took up the second letter, and, merely looking at the address, threw it into the 
fire. Hethen rang the bell, and desired Andy to be sent to him. As soon as 
that ingenious individual made his appearance, the squire desired him with pecu- 
liar emphasis to shut the door, and then opened upon him with, 

“You unfortunate rascal !” 

“ Vis, your honour.” 

“ Do you know that you might be hanged for what you did to-day ?” 

“ What did I do, sir?” 

“You robbed the post-office ?”” 

* How did I rob it, sir?” 

“« You took two letters you had no right to.” 

“It's no robbery for a man to get the worth of his money.” 

* Will you hold your tongue, yon stupid villain! I’m not joking: you abso- 
lutely might be hanged for robbing the post-office.” 

** Sure I didn’t know there was any harm in what I done; and for that mat- 
ther, sure, if they're sitch wondherful value, can’t I go back again wid ’em?” 

“ No, youthief. I hope you have not said a word to any one about it.” 

“ Not the sign of a word passed my lips about it.” 





“ You're sure '” 





“ Sartain.” 

“ Take care, then, that you never open your mouth to mortal about it, or you'll 
be hanged, as sure as your name is Andy Rooney.” 

“Oh, at that rate I never will. But maybe your honour thinks I ought to be 
hanged?” 

** No,—because you did not intend to do a wrong thing; but, only I have pity 
on you, I could hang you to-morrow for what you've done.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“ T’ve burnt the letters, so no one can know anything about the business un- 
less you tell on yourself: so remember,—not a word.” 

“Faith, I'll be as dumb as the dumb baste.” 

“Go, now ; and, once for all, remember you'll be hanged so sure as you ever 

mention one word about this affair.” 
Andy made a bow and a scrape, and left the squire, who hoped the secret was 
safe. He then took a ruminating walk round the pleasure-grounds, revolving 
plans of retaliation upen his false friend O’Grady ; and having determined to put 
the most severe and sudden measure of the law in force against him for the mo- 
nies in which he was indebted to him, he only awaited the arrival of Murtough 
Murphy from Dublin to execute his vengeance. Having settled this in his own 
mind, he became more contented, and said, with a self-satisfied nod of the head, 
“ We'll see who’s the bladdher !” 

In a few days Murtough ‘Murphy returned from Dublin, and to Merryvale he 
immediately proceeded. The squire opened to him directly his intention of com- 
mencing hostile law proceedings against O’Grady, and asked what most sum- 
mary measures could be put in practice against him. 

“Oh! various, various, my dear squire,” said Murphy ; ‘“ but I don’t see any 
great use in doing so yet,—he has not openly avowed himself.’ 

“ But does he not intend to coalesce with the other party !”” 

“T believe so ;—that is, if he’s to get the pension.” 

“ Well, and that’s as good as dene, you know ; for if they want him, the pen- 
sion is easily managed.” 

‘I'm not so sure of that.” 

“ Why, they’re as plenty as blackberries.” 

“Very true; but, you see, Lord Gobblestown swallows all the pensions for 
his own family ; and there are a great many complaints in the market against 
him for plucking that blackberry-bush very bare indeed; and unless Sack 
Scatterbrain has swinging interest, the pension may not be such an easy thing.” 

“ But still O'Grady has shown himself not my friend.” 

“My dear squire, don’t be so hot : he has not shown himself yet-——” 

“ Well, but he means it.” 

“My dear squire, you oughtn’t to jump a conclusion like a twelve-foot drain 
or a five-bar gate.” 

“« Well, he’s a blackguard.” 

“‘ No denying it ; and therefore keep kim on your side, if you can, or he'll be 
a troublesome customer on the other.” 

“T’ll keep no terms with him ;—I’ll slap at him directly. What can you do 
that’s wickedest !—latitat, capias—fee-faw-fum, or whatever you call it.” 

** Hollo! squire, you're overrunning your game: maybe, after all, he won't 
join the Scatterbrains, and » 

“T tell you it’s ne matter; he intended doing it, and that’s all the same. 
slap at him,—I’ll blister him !” 

Murtough Murphy wondered at this blind fury of the squire, who, being a 
good-humoured and good-natured fellow im general, puzzled the attorney the 
more by his present manifest malignity against O'Grady. But he had not seen 
the turn-over of the letter; he had not seen ‘ bladdher,’’—the real and secret 
cause of the “ war to the knife ” spirit which was kindled in the squire’s 
breast. 

“Of course you can do what you please; but, if you'd take a friend’s ad- 
vice——" 

“T tell you I'll blister him.” 

“He certainly bled you very freely.” 

“ T’ll blister him, I tell you, and that smart. Lose no time, Murphy, my boy : 
let loose the dogs of law on him, and harass him till he’d wish the devil had 
him.” 

“ Just as you like ; but rs 

“T’ll have it my own way, I tell you; so say no more.” 

“T'll commence against him at once then, as you wish it ; but it’s no use, for 
you know very well that it will be impossible to serve him.” 

“ Let me alone for that: I'll be bound I'll find fellows to get the inside of 
him.” 

“Why, his house is barricaded like a jail, and he has dogs enough to bait all 
the bulls in the country.” 

“No matter ; just send me the blister for him, and I'll engage I'll stick it on 
him.” 

“Very well, squire ; you shall have the blister as soon as it can be got ready. 
T’ll tell you whenever you may send over to me for it, and your messenger shall 
have it hot and warm for him. Good-b’ye, squire.” 

“ Good-b’ye, Murphy !—lose no time.” 

“In the twinkling of a bed-post. Are you going to Tom Durfy's steeple- 
chase '” 

“T’m not sure.” 

“T’'ve a bet on it. Did you see the Widow Flanagan lately? You didn't ? 
They say Tom’s pushing it strong there. The widow has money, you know, 
and Tom does it all for the love 0’ God; for you know, squire, there are two 
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things God hates,—a coward and a poor man. Now, Tom's no coward; and, 
that he may be sure of the love o’ God on the other score, he’s making up to the 
widow ; and, as he’s a slashing fellow, she’s nothing loth, and, for fear of any 
one cutting him out, Tom keeps as sharp a look-out after her as she does after 
him. He’s fierce on it, and looks pistols at any one that attempts putting his 
comether on the widow, while she looks ‘‘as soon as you plaze,” as plain as an 
optical lecture can enlighten the heart of man: in short, 'Tom’s all ram’s horns, 
and the widow all sheep's eyes. Good-b’ye, squire!’ And Murtough put spurs 
to his horse and cantered down the avenue, singing. 

Andy was sent over to Murtough Murphy's for the law process at the ap- | 
pointed time ; and, as he had to pass through the village, Mrs. Egan desired him 
to call at the apothecary’s for some medicine that was prescribed for one of the | 
children. 

“What'll I ax for, ma’am *” 

‘‘T’d be sorry to trust to you, Andy, for remembering. Here’s the prescrip- | 
tion ; take great care of it, and Mr. M‘Grane will give you something to bring | 
back ; and mind, if it’s a powder, don't let it get wet as you did the sugar the | 
other day.” | 

“ No, ma’am.” | 

‘“‘ And if it’s a bottle, don’t break it as you did the last.” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“* And make haste.” 

“Yis, ma’am ;” and off went Andy. 

In going through the village he forgot to leave the prescription at the apothe- 
cary’s, and pushed on for the attorney’s: there he saw Murtough Murphy, who 
handed him the law process, enclosed in a cover, with a note to the squire. 

“ Have you been doing anything very clever lately, Andy ?” said Murtough. 

“‘T don’t know, sir,” said Andy. 

“Did you shoot any one with soda-water since I saw you last 

Andy grinned. 

* Did you kill any more dogs lately, Andy ?” 

‘‘ Paix, you're too hard on me, sir: sure I never killed but one dog, and that 
was an accident x 

“An accident!—D—n your impudence, you thief! Do you think, if you 
killed one of the pack on purpose, we wouldn’t cut the very heart out o’ you with 
ovr hunting-whips ?” 

“ Faith, I wouldn't doubt you, sir: but, sure, how could I help that divil of a 
mare runnin’ away wid me, and thramplin’ the dogs?” 

“ Why didn’t you hold her, you thief?” 

“ Hould her, indeed !—you just might as well expect to stop fire among flax as 
that one.” 

“ Well, be off with you now, Andy, and take care of what I gave you for the 
squire.” 

“Oh, never fear, sir,” said Andy, as he turned his horse’s head homeward. 
He stopped at the apothecary’s in the village to execute his commission for the 
“ misthis.” On telling the son of Galen that he wanted some physic “ for one 
o’ the children up at the big house,” the dispenser of the healing art asked what 
physic he wanted. 

“ Faith, I dunna what physic.” 

“ What's the matter with the child ?” 

“ He’s sick, sir.” 

“T suppose so, indeed, or you wouldn't be sent for medicine. —You're always 
making some blunder. You come here, and don’t know what description of 
medicine is wanted.” 

“Don’t I?” said Andy with a great air. 

“No, you don’t, you omadhaun !” said the apothecary. 

Andy fumbled in his pockets, and could not lay hold of the paper his mistress 
entrusted him with until he had emptied them thoroughly of their contents upon 
the counter of the shop; and then taking the prescription from the collection, he 
said, ‘So you tell me I don’t know the description of the physic I’m to get. 
Now, you see you're out ; for that’s the des: ription.”” And he slapped the coun- 
ter impressively with his hand, as he threw down the recipe before the apo- 
theeary. 

While the medicine was in the course of preparation for Andy, he commenced 
restoring to his pockets the various parcels he had taken from them in hunting 


| 
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for the recipe. Now, it happened that he had laid them down close beside some 
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| articles that were compounded, and sealed up for going out, on the apothecary’s 


counter ; and as the law process which Andy had received from Murtough Mur- 
phy chanced to resemble in form another enclosure that lay beside it, containing 
a blister, Andy, under the influence of his peculiar genius, popped the blister into 
his pocket instead of the packet which had been confided to him by the attorney, 
and having obtained the necessary medicine from M‘Grane, rode home with 
great self-complacency that he had not forgot to do a single thing that had been 
entrusted to him: “I’m all right this time,” said Andy to himself. ' 

Scarcely had he left the apothecary’s shop when another messenger alighted at 
its door, and asked “If Squire O’Grady’s things was ready ?” 

‘There they are,”’ said the innocent M‘Grane, pointing to the bottles, boxes, 
and blister, he had made up and set aside, little dreaming that the blister had 
been exchanged fora law process; and Squire O'’Grady’s own messenger popped 
into his pocket the legal instrument, that it was as much as any seven men’s lives 
were worth to bring within gun-shot of Neck-or-nothing Hall. 

Home he went, and the sound of the old gate creaking on its hinges at’ the 
entrance to the avenue awoke the deep-mouthed dogs around the house, who 
rushed infuriate to the spot to devour the unholy intruder on the peace and pri- 
vacy of the patrician O'Grady ; but they recognised the old grey hack and his 
rider, and quietly wagged their tails and trotted back, and licked their lips at the 
thoughts of the bailiff they had hoped to eat. The door of Neck-or-nothing Hall 
was carefully unbarred and unchained, and the nurse-tender was handed the par- 
cel from the apothecary’s, and re-ascended to the sick-room with slippered foot 
as quietly as she could: for the renowned O'Grady was, according to her ac- 
count, ‘tas cross as too sticks; and she protested, furthermore, ‘“ that her 
heart was grey with him.” 

Mrs. O'Grady was near the bed of the sick man as the nurse-tender entered. 

‘* Here’s the things for your honour now,” said she in her most soothing tone. 

“T wish the d—1 had you and them!” said O’Grady. 

‘“‘Gusty, dear!”’ said his wife. She might have said stormy instead of gusty. 

“Oh! they’ll do you good, your honour,” said the nurse-tender, curtseying, 
and uncorking bottles, and opening a pill-box. 

‘Curse them all!” said the squire. “A pretty thing to have a gentleman's 
body made a perfect sink for these blackguard doctors and apothecaries to pour 
their dirty stuff into—faugh !” 

“Now, sir, dear, there’s a little blisther just to go on your chest—if you 
plaze ss 

‘A what !” 

‘* A warm plasther, dear.” 

“ A blister you said, you old divil !” 

‘Well, sure, it’s something to relieve you.” 

The squire gave a deep growl, and his wife put in the usual appeal of “ Gusty, 
dear!” 

‘Hold your tongue, will you? how would you like it? 
on your 4 

“*Deed-an-deed, dear,—’’ said the nurse-tender. 

“ By the ‘ternal war! if you say another word, [ll throw the jug at you!” 

“ And there’s a nice dhrop o’ gruel I have on the fire for you,” said the nurse, 
pretending not to mind the rising anger of the squire, as she stirred the gruel with 
one hand, while with the other she marked herself with the sign of the cross, 
and said in a mumbling manner, ‘‘ God presarve us! he’s the most cantankerous 
Christian I ever kem across !” 

‘Show me that infernal thing !” 

“What thing, dear?” 

“ You know well enough, you old hag !—that blackguard blister 

“‘ Here it is, dear. 
an you.” 

‘“« Give it into my hand here, and let me see it.” 

‘‘Sartinly, sir;—but I think, if you'd let me just 

‘ Give it to me, I tell you!”’ said the squire, in a tone so fierce that the nurse 
paused in her unfolding of the packet, and handed it with fear and trembling to 
the already indignant O’Grady. But it is only imagination can figure the out- 
rageous fury of the squire, when, on opening the envelope with his own hand, he 
beheld the law process before him. There, in the heart of his castle, with his 
bars, and bolts, and bull-dogs, and blunderbusses round him, he was served— 
absolutely served,—and he had no doubt the nurse-tender was bnibed to betray 
him. 

A roar anda jump up in bed, first startled his wife into terror, and put the 
nurse on the defensive. 

* You infernal old strap!’’ shouted he, as he clutched up a handful of bottles 
on the table near him and flung them at the nurse, who was near the fire at the 
time ; and she whipped the pot of gruel from the grate, and converted itmto a 
means of defence against the phial-pelting storm. 

Mrs. O'Grady rolled herself up in the bed-curtains, while the nurse screeched 
‘‘murther!"’ and at last, when O'Grady saw that bottles were of no avail, he 
scrambled out of bed, shouting, ‘‘ Where’s my blunderbuss?” and the nurse- 
tender, while he endeavoured to get it down from the rack, where it was suspend- 
ed over the mantel-piece, bolted out of the door, which she locked on the out- 
side, and ran to the most remote corner of the house for shelter. 

In the mean time, how fared it at Merryvale? Andy returned with his parcel 
for the squire, and his note from Murtough Murphy, which ran thus : 

‘““My pear squire.—I send you the blister for O'Grady, as you insist on it ; 
but [ think you won't find it easy to serve him with it. 

“Your obedient and obliged, 
‘““Mcrroven Murpeny.” 


I wish you had it 


said the squire. 


” 


Now, just open the brust o’ your shirt, and let me put it 


“ To Edward Egan, Esq. Merryvale.” 

The squire opened the cover, and when he saw a real instead of a figurative 
blister, grew crimson with rage. He could not speak for some minutes, his in- 
dignation was so excessive. ‘ So!” said he, at last, ** Mr. Murtough Murphy— 
you think to cut your jokes with me, do you? By all that’s sacred! I'll cut 
such a joke on you with the biggest horsewhip I can find, that you'll remember 
it. * Dear squire, I send you the blister.’ Bad luck to your impidence! Wait 
till awhile ago—that’s all. By this and that, you'll get such a blistering from me 
that ali the spermaceti in M‘Grane’s shop won't cure you.” 

—<— 
Pucvrre ROYAL, LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 
[Continued from the last Albion.) 

The piece first performed was (I copy the play-bill) an entirely new, oriGINAt, 
domestic melodrame in two acts, never before performed, and now acted for the 
first time, founded on the affecting, barbarous, and interesting murder of Martha 
Squigs, and called 


THE HATCHET OF HORROR; 


oR, 
THE MASSACRED MILK-MAID. 
Grumps, a footpad (in love with Martha , Mr 
r . 


Squigs) 
Grow er, his friend Mr. WappLe. 
Mr. E. Srrvt. 


SNOXELL. 


Squigs, a smuggler (in love with La- 
vinia Grumps) 

Mvzz.e, a poacher (also in love with 
Martha Squigs) 

Lord HarpHeart 

Mrs. Squies, Mother of Squigs and 


Mr. Srrive. 

Mr. StracceEr. 

Mrs. BicGLeswaDe. 
Mrs. A. Strut. 


Miss WaRBLE. 


Mrs. Grumps, wife of Grumps 
Lavinia Grumps, her daughter with 
a song 
NinNnypocuia, adumb gypsey-girl 
with a pas seul 
Marna Squies, the Massacred Milk- 
Maid 
In addition to these there are some subordinate characters ; constables, excisemen, 
gamcekeepers, &c. 

The scene lies at, and in the immediate neighbourhood of, Hardheart Hall, the 
seat of Lord Hardheart, who, being a nobleman, and a magistrate moreover, is 
naturally represented as a tyrant and an oppressor. At the Hall is Martha Squigs 
engaged in the humble but innocent duties of a milk-maid. She has been there 
only nineteen days, and it was (as she tells us) to escape from the persecution of 
Grumps’s addresses (Grumps being a married man, and she having given her 
heart to Muzzle, a gallant young poacher) that she quitted 

“The roof maternal, mother’s lowly cot.” 
There is, besides this, another reason for her having left her home. Her mother's 
circumstances being far from affluent, and her lover's profession of rather a pre- 
carious nature, she prudently resolved (again I quote her own words) 

“To scrape together something of my own, 

And so provide against a rainy day.” 

The piece opens with the discovery of Lord Hardheart (Mr. Stagger) seated at 
a table in his library, and surrounded by his domestics, amongst whom is Martha 
(Miss Julia Wriggles). These are assembled to hear the examination of a 
poacher, who is about to be brought before his Lordship. He comes on in the 
custody of two gamekeepers. It is young Muzzle! (Stride.) Martha Squigs is 
no common heroine. She neither faints nor screams. She utters the half-stifled 
exclamation, ‘Oh! Heavens!’ clasps her hands, leans forward upon her right 
toe, heaves, not her bosom only, but, the whole upper part of her body (head, neck, 
shoulders, and all) as if at each respiration it would come away from the hips. 
Muzzle stands undaunted. He makes a sign of silence to Martha. Of course, 
neither this nor Martha's emotion are observed by any of the other characters 
Lord Hardheart begins :— 


Lord H. “So, Mr. Muzzle, here thou art again! 


Mile. Sara pes Enrrecuats 


Miss Jutta WriccLes. 
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Come, tell us what thou’st got to say to this? 
Thou know’st I oft have let thee off before, 
But now, Sir Poacher ! 
Muzzle (with firmness.) I am innocent ! 
And if I snared those partridges last night, 
(Pointing to four partridges which the first gamekeeper has 
placed on the table,) 
I wish I may not have the luek to take 
Another head of game this week to come ! 
Beware, rash youth! retract that dreadful oath, 
Nor steep thy soul in perjury so black. 
What I have sworn, my Lord, I’ve sworn ; and if 
Those four dead witnesses upon the table 
Had tongues within their heads to tell their tales, 
They'd cry aloud, ‘Jack Muzzle’s innocent ! 
They're dead ! 


Lord H. 


Muzzle. 


Lord H. How died they? 
Muzzle. E’en as I would—game ! 
1st Keeper. My Lord, I'll take my oath he snared them birds : 

I caught the fellow in the very act. 

Muzzle(to keeper). Silence, base minion of a tyrant lord! 
(to Lord H.) Proud lord! base tyrant! vile oppressor, hear me! 
What right hast thou to have me up before thee ! 
What right hast thou to punish me for poaching ? 
What right hast thou to, &c. &c.” 

In a tirade of some sixty lines, Muzzle makes it perfectly clear that being fond 
of partridge,but not liking to pay for it, he, “‘a free-born Englishman, no lordiing’s 
slave,” has an unquestionable right to steal it; that no person in the world (him- 
self excepted) has the smallest right to his own property, if any other person in 
the world should happen to take a fancy to it: that to visit any sort of offence 
with any sort of punishment, is “‘ rank oppression, iron tyranny :”’ and that in these 
times, ‘when mind is mind, and thinking men can think,” it were a downright 
absurdity to contend for the distinctions of rank, or of any other distinctions what- 
soever, and for this obvious reason— 

‘“‘ Thou art a lord, but let me tell thee this : 
Jack Muzzle, though a poacher—is 4 MAN!” 
Lord Hardheart, like a tyrant as he is, in reply to all this, says— 
** Deluded man, I’m not of thy opinion ; 
This once, however, I will let thee off ; 
But if thou e’er should’st be caught again 
Stealing my birds or any body else’s, 
Thou shalt be prosecuted, take my word for't, 
Jack, with the utmost rigour of the law. 
Muzzle (aside). Inhuman tyrant! but I'll be reveng’d : 
This night your Lordship’s hay-stacks I'll set fire to.” 
Martha, who, throughout this scene, had been exclusively occupied in pumping up 
emotion, at length, on her lover's liberation, exclaims, 
‘‘T breathe again! my Muzzle is set free !” 

Up to this moment the applause had been neither general nor enthusiastic. 
The gallery, indeed, warmly took up all Stride’s speeches, or, rather, his senti- 
ments; and other parts of the house expressed their approbation of his manner of 
giving * E’en as | would—game!” and, ‘‘a poacher—is aman!’ There was 
one solitary but resolute hiss to this sentiment. It was from Mr. Yawkins, the 
banker, who (as my companion informed me) has a manor of nearly four acres in 
extent in the neighbourhood of Snapshank Hill. Nor did Miss Julia Wriggles’s 
“Oh! Heavens!’ pass uncomplimented. But, for anything like general and 
vehement applause, that young lady may be said to have drawn first blood. On 
giving the words, ‘‘ My Muzzle is set free!” a pair of hands (which, as Hobbleday 
informed me, were the property of Mr. Strut, the manager) were thrust forward 
from a small box over the stage, and led the way to three distinct rounds. Mr. 
Stride came forward one pace and bowed. One of the pair of hands in question 
waved to him to retire; and Miss Julia Wriggles, casting at him a look of indig- 
nation, and placing herself immediately before him, continued curtseying to the 
audience tll they gave her three rounds more. Hobbleday, whilst employed in 
clapping his hands, whispered to me, “ Fine sentiments those of Muzzle’s! quite 
of my way of thinking; I’m for liberty and equality and all that; rights of man, 
eh? Only, I say; mustn't touch the Funds: I’ve got sixty-pound a-year in 
em.” 

The piece proceeded. An exciseman comes on and states that they have 
taken a smuggler. ‘The prisoner is produced. It is Sam Squigs (E. Strut) 
Martha’s brother, and suitor for the hand of Lavinia Grumps. ‘This situation, 
so far as it affected Martha, was a counterpart of the former one ; and Miss Julia 
Wriggles again exclaimed ‘‘Oh! Heavens!” and again went through the pump- 
ing process, though with somewhat diminished effect. The depositions against 
Squigs are taken; and, when he isasked what he has to say in his defence, he 
foliows precisely the line of argument which had been adopted by Muzzle,— 
merely substituting the word ‘‘ smuggling” for“ poaching.” He thus concludes 
his address :— 

‘“« A man’s a man; ‘hat no one can deny : 
And if a man mayn’t doa bit of smuggling 
Whenever he has got a mind to it, 

Then make a slave of him at once, say I; 
A pretty world to live in were it so! 

A free man, I; so what I’d do I'll do.” 

The tyrant, Lord Hardheart, proceeds to explain to Mr. Squigs, that his princi- 
ples, however convenient they may be for his own individual purposes, are by no 
means calculated to promote the interests of society at large, as society is at 
present constituted ; and offers, on condition of his promising to abandon what he 
(Lord H.) is bound to consider an unlawful calling, for this once to pardon him. 
Squigs, choosing rather to argue the point that, as he did not himself frame the 
laws against smuggling, it is not necessary he should observe them, refuses to com- 
ply with the condition. Upon this, Lord H. prepares to sign a warrant for his com- 
mittal; when, at the very moment, his mother, Mrs. Squigs (Mrs. Biggleswade) 
rushes on, and a scene of dishevelled hair, tears, and implorations, ensues. The 
tyrant lord repeats his offer of clemency; but Squigs, remaining heroically ob- 
durate, the officers prepare to remove him. Mrs. Squigs and Martha faint in each 
other’s arms at one corner of the stage; in the centre stands Squigs resisting the 
officers, who each hold him by an arm; Grumps (Snoxeti!) and Growler 
(Waddle) rush on at the other corner, and, throwing themselves into attitudes of 
defiance, the whole of them maintain their positions as long as the audience con- 
tinue toapplaud. [This, as Hobbleday informed me, was ‘“ what they call a 
tab-low.”] Gramps (who during the whole of this pause performs the pumping 
manceuvre so successfully executed by Miss Julia Wriggles) now prepares to speak. 
[Cries of “ Bravo!” “Hush!” “ Snoxell for ever?” “ Silence!’’ from various 
parts of the theatre.] At length—his breast heaving, almost bursting, with 
emotion—thus Grumps :— 


“‘ My friend !—My Squizgs!—In chains !—No, no :—no chains— 
The tyrant dared not that—but still—in custody ! 

Speak !—Tell me !—Wherefore this ’—Will no one answer! 
Must I in ten-fold ignorance abide ? 

Or, like the seaman on the mountain-top, 

Defy the foaming ocean in its wrath, 

Till every element of mortal agony 

Cries for compassion to the roaring surge ? 

Or, must I, like—Oh! no, not so!—a flash 

Of lightning intercepted in its course, 

Affright the trembling clouds and cleave the earth, 

Till the scared sea-gull, cowering in its nest, 

Awakes pale Echo from her iron slumber 

To tell me wherefore—why my Squigs is here?” 

This speech was tremendously applauded. And I must take this opportunity 
to observe, that whilst the rest of the piece is written in a free, easy, idiomatic 
(yet not inelegant) style, the whole part of Grumps is in a strain of high—nay, the 
highest-flown poetry. Amongst those who applauded loudest and longest was 
Mr. Dowlas himself, (the author of the piece,) who was in Miss Cripps’s bor. 
This I thought rather odd. Hobbleday, however, assured me he was merely 8p- 
plauding the actor, not the speech. The distinction was obvious. 

Grumps is informed of the nature of the offence of which Squigs (who is 
affianced to his daughter) is accused. In a speech, in no way inferior to his 
last, Grumps defends the practice of smuggling, and denounces Lord Hard- 
heart as 

“ The tyrant minister of tyrant laws.” 
Upon this, Growler (Waddle) rushes forward, and, throwing himeelf into a striking 
attitude, exclaims in a voice of thunder, 
“I’m altogether of my friend’s opinion.” 

This is all Waddle has to say or do in the present act ; but this he did in a way to 
extort applause even from the Snoxellites—and the party was easily distinguisha- 
ble. ‘The speech was received with three rounds of applause, together with cries 
of “ Brayvo Waddle!” “Go it, Waddle!” “ Waddle for ever!” Waddle still 
remained in attitude, and another three rounds rewarded him. Waddle, apparent- 
ly liking it, continued immoveable as a statue, and the Waddleites endeavoured 
to get up a third three rounds; but Snoxell rushing forward, and placing himself 
directly between Waddle and the audience, there was an immediate cry of 
* Silence,” and the performance proceeded. 

Grumps, finding his argument of no avail with the obdurate magistrate, gives # 
loud whistle. At this signal a party of Grumps’s friends—footpads, smugg!ers, 
poachers, &c., rush on, and Squigs is carried off in triumph. 





— 


The next is a love-scene between Muzzle and Martha Squigs. She expatiates 


on her own terrors during his late examination, and conjures him, by the love he 
bears her, to abstain from the evil practice of poaching. He feigns compliance, 
and, in the excess of his seeming obedience to her wishes, adds— 
“ To please thee I'll not even; poach an egg. 
Martha. Nay, thou’rt too kind! Then soon, my gentle Muzzle, 
I'll name the day shall make;thy Martha thine. 
Muzzle. Thy Muzzle’s happy !—( Aside) Now to fire, the stacks.” 
As Muzzle goes off on one side, Grumps) comesiomat the other. The latter 
addresses Martha in a long speech commencing with+- 
‘© My Martha !—Martha Squigs !~+Allone !—<Untended ! 
E’en as the dove whose ‘innocent repose, 
Soft as the limpid stream/insummer’s prime,” &c. &c.—and ending, 
“ So, like the eagle, soaring:to thé skies, 
Again I come to press my:ardent suit.” 
To this the virtuous Martha artlessly replies :— 


“ No, Mr. Grumps, ’tis all of no use talking ; 
Tho’ poor I’m honest, virtuous though not rich. 
Virtue is all I have, save nine-pound-ten 
Which I by honest labour have obtained. 
Nay—press me not—I tell thee, once for all, 
That Martha Squigs is not at all the girl 
To give her hand where she can’t give her heart— 
Especially to one already married.” 

Grumps, in a strain of poetry equal to any of the rest, urges many edifying ar- 
guments in the hope of prevailing with her; but in vain. ‘Then, in a momentary 
access of morality, he acknowledges that while such an obstacle to his suit as 
the one alluded to exists, it would be not altogether proper to persist in it; and 
consequently declares (in a side speech) that his wife shall be “ disposed of.” 
With this resolution he departs, and Martha withdraws. 

This scene was well, but not finely acted. Snoxell seemed to be reserving 
himself for some great effort; and Miss Julia Wriggles, owing to the culpable 
inattention of the prompter, who did not give her the word as often as it was his 
duty to do it, was made to appear as if she had been imperfect in her part. With 
the exception of the first word of her lines, as “No,” “Though,” “ Virtue,” 
“ Which,” “Nay,” &c. (where his voice was audible enough) she had scarcely 
any assistance from him worth speaking of. Indeed, on one occasion, the young 
lady was actually compelled to go to what, I believe, they call “first en- 
trance, prompt side,”’ and cry to him, ‘* Why don’t you give me the word, you 
stupid fool ?” 

The next scene represents “ Lord Hardheart’s Hay-stacks, by moonlight.” 
Muzzle enters; and, at the end of a speech about ‘“‘ Sweet revenge,” he places 
combustibles in the hay. Hearing foot+steps he retires. Ninnypochia, the dumb 
gipsey-girl, (an almost indispensable character in a melodrame at Little Pedling- 
ton) appears. She pokes her fore-finger into her mouth to denote that she is 
dumb. She then signifies that she has observed Muzzle’s proceedings, and that 
she will go instantly and give information at the hall. Thus resolved, she re- 
mains to dance a pas seul. After that, away she goes. Muzzle reappears and 
sets fire to the stacks. ‘There is a “terrific conflagration,” and all the charac- 
ters rush on and form a tableau. Thus ends the first act. 

The next act is opened by a quarrel-scene between Grumps and Growler. 
They have knocked down and robbed Lord Hardheart ; and the dispute arises 
out of what Gramps considers to be an unjust division of the spoil. ‘This scene 
was very spiritedly acted: it was a trial of skill between the two rival tra- 
gedians, and it is difficult to decide to which of them the praise of superiority 
belongs. 

Grumps. * No more, my Growler! never be it said 
That we, like vultures, on the Arabian plains, 
Dispute and quarrel for a pound or two. 
Don’t talk to me of vultures—stuff and nonsense : 
Your high-flown blarney won’t come over me. 
’Tis true you pick’d Lord Hardheart’s pocket—granted : 
But who was't knocked him down first—you or I? 
*T was thou, my Growler—thou ‘twas did’st the deed, 
And therefore—like the bark that dares the main, 
Cleaving her way with top-mast glittering high 
Against the sunny pinions of the winds, 
‘To reach the wish’d for haven,—I consent 
To give my Growler half-a-sovereign more.” 

Growler declares that he will be satisfied with nothing short of an equal di- 
vision of the booty. ‘To this Grumps decidedly objects. After a long scene of 
mutual reproach and recrimination, tie friends (now deadly foes) separate: each 
(in a side speech) announcing his determination “to dispose” of the other. 

In this scene every speech was applauded at its conclusion: cries of ‘ Brayvo 
Snoxell !” or “Waddle for ever!” accompanying the clapping of hands, ac- 
cording as the one or the other was the speaker. Upon the whole, I should 
say thatthe ‘heart-rending Snoxell’’ was the favourite with the Little Pedling- 
tonians. 

The interest increases as the piece proceeds; every succeeding incident, in- 
deed, being alone of power sufficient to support a piece. Inthe next scene 
Grumps seeks a pretext to quarrel with his wife (the obstacle to his success with 
the virtuous Martha) and “disposes of her” with a hatchet. {Immense ap- 
plause.]_ There is yet another “ obstacle’’"—Muzzle, the favoured lover. In 
the scene following this, Grdmps meets him, and “disposes of” him also, by 
means of the same instrument—the hatchet, which gives the piece its first title. 
But the next and last scene is the crowning glory of the whole. It is “the fatal 
cow-house,”’ as the play-bill describes it. Grumps has been offered by a person 
whom he accidentally meets, and who has the honour of being a perfect stranger 
to him, eight pounds fora cow. Having none of his own, he resolves (in accord- 
ance with the liberal system of justice and morality which it is the tendency of 
the play to inculcate) to ‘‘ possess himself of,” er (as it would be expressed in 
unpoetical phrase) steal one of Lord Hardheart’s. For this purpose he ap- 
proaches the cow-house. And here occurs one of the finest, if not the finest, 
speech in the piece, commencing with “ Rumble thou hurricaneous wind.” But 
scarcely had Snoxell given the first line of it when he was interrupted by a volley 
of hisses, and cries of “ Off! off!’ These evidently proceeded from the Wad- 
delites, and were instantly met by loud cheering and cries of ‘Shame! shame !” 
from the Snoxellites. After this uproar had continued some time Snoxell came 
forward ; and when, at length, he succeeded in obtaining a hearing, he thus ad- 
dressed the audience :— 

‘“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—-Are you—-or are you not—-Little Pedling- 
tonians? If you be, I throw myself—with confidence—on your candour and 
liberality. [Great applause.] I know the cause of the disapprobation—no— 
not disapprobation—opposition which some of you have manifested. [‘* Bravo !” 
from one party ; “No; no,” from the other.} But I have this favour to ask at 
your hands : Am I Snoxell—or amI not? [Loud and general cheering.] I am 
Snoxell, then. Ladies and Gentlemen, I have only further most respectfully and 
most humbly to entreat that I may not again be interrupted in the performance of | 
my professional duties.’’ [Thunders of applause ; and Snoxell proceeded in 
his part. ] 

Gramps, with hatchet in hand, is about to burst open the door of the cow- | 
house. At this moment Growler comes on and watches his proceedings. But | 
here again was an interruption ; the Waddleites now crying “ Bravo! Waddle !” | 
and the Snoxellites ** Off! off!” When Waddle, in his turn, obtained leave 
to speak, he thus delivered himself :— 


Growler. 


Grumps. 


mediately between the lady and gentleman. 


colours, accompanied with squibs, crackers, and the sound of a gong, the curtain 
drops. I must add that there is an underpiot, of which the subject is the loves 
of young Squigs and Lavinia Gramps. But, in my Opinion, it might be dispens- 
ed with, as, instead of assisting, it rather encumbers the main action of the piece. 

Considered as a whole, I look upon the “ Hatchet of Horror” as being, at 
least, equal to any melodrame which I have had the pleasure of seeing for a long 
time past: as apiece of writing it is infinitely superior to the best. But its 


paar claim to praise is that it is both Original and Domestic. By original 


c Albion. 


_* ° . 
S meant that itis not [said ¢o be] taken from the French ; and that its characters, 


neidents, and situations, although forming the staple of this species of composi- 
tion time immemorial, are interwoven with a story not exactly like that of any of 
its predecessors. By domestic, we are to understand that its leading characters 
are not kings, prinees, or princesses, nor ladies and gentlemen, nor even what is 
usually implied by the term “decent people ;” but gallant, independent, free- 
thinking spirits, selected froin low (or, to use the cant word, domestic) life, who 
are admirably contrived, by their actions and sentiments, at once to illustrate the 
tyranny of the laws, and teach the oppressed and suffering “lower orders” the 
pleasure as well as the propriety of resisting them. Hobbleday was entirely of 
this opinion, “ How interesting and edifying !” exclaimed he, as the curtain fell. 
* Poaching, smuggling, robbery, arson, and murder all in one piece! And, then, 
what liberal sentiments! This is the sort of thing, my dear fellow, to improve 
—to enlarge the understanding of the lower classes. Glad they didn’t talk about 
touching the Funds, though: my sixty pounds a year, you know.” 

On the fall of the curtain there was a call for Snoxell and Miss Julia Wriggles. 
After a decent delay they appeared. One bowed and bowed, the other curtsied 
and curtsied. A wreath—it appeared to me to bethe same that had already 
made its appearance—was thrown from the little box over the stage. It fell im- 

i Snoxell, with a smile, was stooping 
to pick it up; when Miss Julia, puttmg her foot upon it, and, at the same time 
saying to Snoxell, ‘es Not for youtou stupid fool '”’ took possession of the trophy. 
Cheers, and waving of handkerchiefs accompanied the retirement of these 
favourites. The next favourites who were honoured with a similar distinction 
(the wreath excepted) were Waddle and Mrs. Biggleswade. The next compli- 
mented were Stride, Stagger, Mrs. A. Strat and Mile. Sara des Entrechats. 
After these In short, this compliment to distinguished ability was, in turn, be- 
stowed upon every performer in the piece, which of course added greatly to its 
value. Some one then called for Mr. Siffle, the prompter, who, though not seen 
had been distinctly heard ; but, as that gentleman had not actually appeared upon 
the stage, the call was overruled. I was somewhat astonished that the good 
Little Pedlingtonians did not call for the cow which had appeared. But upon 
Hobbleday’s informing me that the animal was nothing more than a donkey sewed 
up in a cow’s hide ; and also observing how nearly it had spoiled Snoxell’s great 
scene by braying when the tragedian led him forth—an act which this Life-Go- 
vernor of the Zoological Garden assured me was not natural to the character he 
oe felt satisfied that the incautious quadruped did not deserve the com- 
pliment. 

My notice of the rest of the performance must be brief. 

Broav-Sworp Hornpipz, by Miss Julia Wriggles. Performed three times. 
Miss J. W. called for, wreath, &c. In apothecary phrase ‘ Dose as before.” 

Aut Rowunp my Hart, “a new and elegant Burletta, without songs or any mu- 
sical accompaniment whatever.” (Hobbleday asked me what could be meant by a 
burletta without songs? Could not explain. Referred him to the Master of the 
Ceremonies of Little Pedlington, and Licenser, who ought to be able to give him 
the information.) Piece eminently successful. Principal characters by Tipple- 
ton (‘ the facetious Tippleton’’) and Miss Julia Wriggles. Both called for, &c. 

Who are You! “a fashionable interlude.””—Unequivocally damned, although 
supported by the whole strengthof Tippleton, Gigs, and Miss Julia Wriggles. 
Nevertheless, they were all called for, and so forth. 

Sue sHALL BE aN Actress. As the whole of the characters (eight!) were 
performed by Miss Julia Wriggles, the piece might have carried a second title 
—Wuerner or No. Complete success. Miss J. W. called for, and the wreath 
again. 

Of the performers I shall merely say—Snoxell, great ; Waddle good, but prone 
to rant ; Tippleton hard as an iron poker ; Gigs rich and easy ; Mrs. Biggles- 
wade, first rate; Miss Julia Wriggles, wonderful—for a first appearance—for she 
played with all the d-plomb of a practised stager. Her forte, tragedy; in comedy, 
elegant but cold ; sings (I must say it) like a raven ; but dances—like one of 
Ducrow’s horses. In her eight characters her various dialects were good, but all 
alike : Irish, French, German, Scotch—all Irish. 


b mallbones,”* said one of the men. 

“I thinks he be a supernatural himself, for my part,” rejoined Spurey. 
** At all events, he ar’n’t afraid of him,” said another. 
“We shall see,” replied Coble, squirting out his tobacco juice under the gun. 
** Come, men, we must goto work now. Shall we, Mr. Short?” 
“Yes,” replied the commanding officer, and the conference broke up. 
Tn the mean time the consultation was continued between Smallbones and the 
corporal. The latter had received instruction to take on shore Mr. Vanslyperken’s 
dirty linen to the washerwoman, and of course, as a corporal, he was not obliged 
to carry it, and would take Smallbones for that purpose. Then he could easily 
excuse taking the dog on shore, upon the plea of taking care of it. It was 
therefore so arranged; the dog would follow the corporal in the absence of 
his master, but no oneelse. In a few minutes the corporal, Smallbones, Snat- 
leyyow, and a very small bundle of linen, were in the boat, and shoved off with 
as many good wishes and as much anxiety for their success, as probably 
— and his followers received when they departed in search of the Golden 

leece 
The three parties kept in company, and passed through the town of Portsmouth. 
The washerwoman lived outside the Lines, and there they proceeded ; Snarley- 
yow very much in spirits at being able to eat the grass, which his health very 
much required. They walked on until they arrived at a large elm tree, on the 
side of the road, which lay between two hedges and ditches. 
“This will do,” observed the corporal solemnly. “Mein Gott! I wish it was‘ 
over,” continued he, wiping the perspiration from his bull forehead. 

‘* How shall we kill him, corporal?” inquired Smallbones. 

‘Mein Gott! knock him head against de tree, I suppose.” 

“Yes, and bury him in the ditch. Here, dog—Snarleyyow—here, dog,” said 
Smallbones ; “ come a poor doggy—come here.” 

But Snarleyyow was not to be coaxed by Smallbones ; he suspected teachery. 
i He wont a-come to me, corporal, or 1’d soon settle his hash,” ebserved Small- 

nes, 

The corporal had now got over a little panic which had seized him. He called 
Snarleyyow, who came immediately. Oh! had he imagined what the corporal 
was about to do, he might have diedlike Caesar, exclaiming, “ Et tu Brute,” which 
in plain English means, “‘ and you—you brute.” 

The corporal, with a sort of desperation, laid hold of the dog by the tail, draw- 
ing him back till he could swing him round. In a second or two Snarleyyow was 
whirling round the corporal, who turned with him, gradually approaching the trunk 
of the elm tree, till at last his head came in contact with it with a resounding 
blow, and the dog fell senseless. ‘Try it again, corporal, let’s finish him.”” The 
corporal again swung round the inanimate body of the dog; again, and again, and 
again, did the head come in contact with the hard wood ; and then the corporal, 
quite out of breath with the exertion, dropped the body on the grass. Neither of 
them spoke a word for some time, but watched the body, as it lay motionless, 
doubled up, with the fere and hind feet meeting each other, and the one eye 
closed. 

‘Well, I’ve a notion that he is done for, anyhow,” said Smallbones, “ at last.” 

“Mein Gott, yes!” replied the corporal. ‘ He never get on he legs again, be 
he tog or be he tyfel.”’ 

“Now for to come for to go for to bury him,” said Smallbones, swinging the 
dog by the tail, and dragging him towards the ditch. I wonder if we could get a 
spade anywhere, corporal.” 

“Mein Gott! if we ask for a spade they will ask what for, and Vanslyperken 
may find it all out.” 

“Then I'll bury him and cover him up, anyhow; he'll not come to life again, 
if he does may I be knocked on the head like him, that’s all.” Smallbones drag- 
ged the body into the ditch, and collecting out of the other parts of the ditch a 
great quantity of wet leaves, covered the body a foot deep. ‘ There, they won't 
find him now, because they won’t know wheré*to look for him. I say, corporal, 
I’ve a notion we had better not be seen here too long.” 

“No,” said the corporal, wiping his forehead, putting his handkerchief in his 
cap and his cap on his head: “ we must go now.” 

‘They went to the washerwoman’s, delivered the bundle, and then returned on 
board, when the whole crew were informed of the success of the expedition, and 
appeared quite satisfied that there was an end of the detested cur; all but Coble, 
who shook his head. 

‘We shall see,” says he; “but I’m blessed if I don’t expect the cur back to- 
morrow morning.”’ 

We must now return to Vanslyperken, who left the public-house in a state of 





Owing to the length of the performances the theatre not closed till near eleven 
o'clock! ‘ Late hours for Little Pedlington,” said Hobbleday, as he shook hands 
with me at parting. 

To-morrow morning I shall see how far my statement of facts is borne out by 
the “ Dictator,” and the “Observer.” As for opinions, their's will be their’s, as 
mine are mine. And so good night! P.# 

I 


SNARLEYYOW ; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 
BY CAPT. MARRYAT.—[ Continued from the Albion of April 1.} 
CHAPTER XXX. 

In which Snarleyyow gains triumphs over his enemies. 

But we must return to the cabin, and state what took place during this long 
absence of the commander, who had gone on shore about three o’clock, and had 
given directions for his boat to be at the Point at sunset. ‘There had been a 
council of war held on the forecastle, in which Corporal Van Spitter and Small- 
bones were the most prominent; and the meeting was held to debate, whether 
they should or should not make one more attempt to destroy the dog; singular, 
that the arguments and observations very nearly coincided with those made 
use of by Vanslyperken and his mother, when they debated how to get rid of 
Smallbones. 

“* Water won't touch him, I sees that, 

“No. 
corporal. 

‘* Hanging’s just a natural death for a cur,’”’ observed Spurey. 

“Yes,” observed Short. 

“I’m afraid that the rope’s not laid that’s to hang that animal,” observed Coble, 
shaking his head. ‘1f water won't do, I’m persuaded nothing will, for did not 
they use, in former days, to lay all spirits in the Red Sea?” 

“ Yes,” quoth Short. 

“But he ban’t a spirit yet,’ replied Smallbones; ‘he be flesh and blood o’ 
some sert. If I gets fairly rid of his body, d n his soul, I say, he may keep 
that and welcome.” ; 

“But then, you know, he’ll haunt us just as much as ever—we shall see him 
here just the same.” ' 

“A spirit is only a spirit,” observed Smallbones ; ‘‘ he may live in the cabin all 
day and night afore I care; but, d’ye see, there’s a great difference between the 
ghost of a dog; and the dog himself.” 

“ Why, if the beast ar'n't natural, I can’t see much odds,” observed Spurey. 

« But I can feel em,” replied Smallbones. ‘This here dog has a-bitten me 
all to bits, but a ghost of a dog can’t bite anyhow.” 

“ No,” replied Short. ¥ . 

“ And now, d’ye see, as Obadiah Coble has said as how spirits must be laid, I 
think if we were to come for to go to lay this here hanimal in the cold hearth, he 
may perhaps not be able to get up again.” 

“That's only a perhaps,” observed Coble. 

“ Well, a perhaps is better than nothing at all,” said the lad. 


” 


observed Smallbones. 
Mein Gott, dat was to trow time and de trouble away,’ 


replied the 





“ Ladies and Gentlemen.—Ahem! I appeal to your generosity as Little Ped- | 
lingtonians. [Thunders of applause from all parts of the theatre.) I have been | 
most shamefully—ahem !—it is not for me to—ahem!—but professionally | 
speaking—ahem !—for the many years I have had the honour—ahem !—and as 
I am addressing myself to a Little-Pedlington audience [again thunders of ap- 
plause} I trast—ahem !—I hope—ahem !—that I have said enough.” The au- 
dience testifying by their unqualified applause that they thought so too, the piece 
again proceeded. * 

Grumps breaks open the cow-house door, and leads forth the “ favourite cow 
of the massacred milk-maid,” (I quote the play-bill.) He is taking it away 
when he is interrupted in the execution of his “ fell design” by the appearance of 
Martha. She has heard of the two “deeds of horror” he has but so lately per- 
petrated ; refuses to listen to the addresses of a “ blood-stained murderer ;” and 
concludes a powerful speech—the last she is to utter in this world !—in the words 
following :— 

“ Take and let go that cow, thou horrid monster ! 
Thou kill'dst thy wife—aye, I know all about it— 
Thou slay’dst my lover, and would’st steal my cow 
Away, away ! I hate the sight of thee.” 

Grumps, irritated to fury, drags Martha into the cow-house, and with the 
“‘Hatchet of Horror” chops off her head! Growler, exclaiming “ Ill-fated | 
Martha Squigs, I will avenge thee !” follows Grumps into the cow-bouse. ‘There 
they providentially find two shields and two broadswords. A “ terrific combat” 





ensues. After Growler has been beaten down, and has fought, on his knees, five 
times round the stage ; and that, in his turn, Grumps has been beaten down, and 
has fought nine times round on his side, the villain Grumps is slain. A thunder- 
bolt strikes the cow-house, which is shattered to atoms ; the ghost of the mur- 


dered Mrs Grumps appears ; the other characters of the piece come on and form | 
another éableau ; and in the midst of green fire, blue fire, red fire, and fire of all 


_ 


» * An explanation of this singular (and, apparently, inexplicable) interruption may, per- 
aps, be found by referring to a conversation which too place between Mr. Snoxell, first, 


and afterw 7 » © “6 : 
care _— Mr. Waddle, and the manager. See Albion for 18th Febauary last “Mana 


“ Yes,” observed Short. 

“That depends upon sarcumstances,” observed Spurey. ‘* What sort of a 
breakfast would you make upona perhaps!” a Fins * 

“A good one, perhaps,” replied Smallbones, grinning at the jingling of the 
words. 2 % 

“Twenty dozen tyfels, Smallbones is in de right, observed Jansen, who had 
taken no part in the previous conversation. “ Suppose you bury de dog, de dog 
body not get up again. Suppose he will come, his soul come, leave him body be- 
hind him.” ; 

“ That's exactly my notion of the thing,” observed Smallbones. 

‘ Do you mean for to bury him alive !” inquired Spurey. 4 

“ Alive! Gott in himmel—no. I knock de brains out first, perry afterwards. 

«“ There’s some sense in that, corporal.” 

“And the dog can’t have much left anyhow, dog or devil, when his brains are 
all out.” 

** No,”’ quoth Short. 

« But who is to do it?” 

“Corporal and I,” replied Smallbones ; 

“Mein Gott, yes !” j 

“« And now I votes that we tries it off-hand ; what's the use of shilly-shally ! I 
made a mortal vow that that ere dog and I won’t live together—there ban’t room 
enough for us two.” 

“It’s a wide world, nevertheless,” observed Coble, hitching up his trousers ; 
“‘ howsomever, I have nothing to say, but I wish you luck; but if you kill that 
dog, I’m a bishop—that’s all.” ; 

“And if I don’t try for to do so, I am an harchbishop, that’s all, 
gallant Smallbones. ‘‘ Come along, corporal.” ; ' 

And here was to be beheld a novel scene. Smallbones followed in obedience 
by his former persecutor and his superior officer ; a bag of bones—a reed—a lath 
—a scarecrow ; like a pilot cutter a-head of an Indiaman, followed in his wake 
by Corporal Van Spitter, weighing twenty stone. How couldthis be! It was 
human nature. Smallbones took the lead, because he was the most courageous 
of the two, and the corporal following, proved be tacitly admitted it. 


“we be agreed, ban’t we, Corporal ?” 


’ replied the 


consternation. ‘ How could she possibly know anything about it?” exclaimed 
he. ‘ My life in the power ofthat devil!’ And Vanslyperken walked on, turn- 
ing over the affair in his mind. “Ihave gone too far to retreatnow. I must 
either go on, or fly the country. Fly, where! What a fool have I been !’’but 
then Vanslyperken thought of the money. ‘ No, no, not a fool, but I am very 
unfortunate.” Vanslyperken continued his route, until it at last occurred to him 
that he would go to the Jew Lazarus, and speak with him ; for, thought Vansly- 
perken, if all is discovered, they may think that I have informed, and then my 
life will be sought by both parties. Vanslyperken arrived at the Jew’s abode, 
knocked softly, but received no answer ; he knocked again, louder ; a bustle and 
confusion was heard inside, and at last the door, with the chain fixed was open- 
ed a couple of inches, and the Jew stammered out. ‘“‘ Wot vash there at this late 
hour of the night?” 

“It is me, the lieutenant of the cutter,” replied Vanslyperken. ‘ I must speak 
with you directly.” 

The door was opened, several figures and the clatter of arms, were heard in 
the dark passage, andas soonas Vanslyperken had entered, it was relocked, and 
he was left in the dark. 

In a minute the Jew, in a wollen wrapper, made his appearance with a light, 
and led Vanslyperken into the room where he had been shown before. ‘ Now 
then, Mishter Leftenant, vat vash de matter !”’ 

‘* We are discovered, I’m afraid,” exclaimed Vanslyperken. 

‘Holy father Abraham !”’ exclaimed the Jew, starting back. 
vy you shay sho.” 

‘* A woman told me this night that she knew why I cameto your house— 
that I was in her power.” 

“Vat woman?” 

“A hell-cat, who hates meas she does the devil.” 

“A hell-cat vould not hate de divil,”’ slowly observed the Jew. 

“ Well, perhaps not ; but she will ruin me if she can.” 

“ Vat vash her name ?” said Lazarus. 

“« Moggy Salisbury.” 

“ Paah! is dat all? vy, my good friend, she is one of us. 
vay—you may go to bed, Mr. Vanslyperken.”’ 

‘« What do you mean?” 

“ [ mean dat she laughed at you, and frightened you—dat she is one of us, and 
so is her husband, who vas in yourchip. Ven you hang, she and I vill all hang 
together ; now you comprehend ?” 

“Yes,” replied Vanslyperken, “Ido now ; but how could you trust such peo- 
ple?” 

‘“ Trust such people, Mr. Vanslyperken! If you prove as true as those peo- 
ples, vy all de bitter ; now go avay—go to bed—you have vaked up all the peoples 
here. Good night, Mr. Leeftenant:” and the Jew led the way to the door, and 
let Mr. Vanslyperken out. 


“So then,” thought Vanslyperken, as he pursued his way down to the Point, 
“« that woman and her husband are—damnation, but I’ve a great mind to discover 
all, if it’sonly to hang them.” But on second thoughts, Vanslyperken thought 
that it was not worth while to be hanged himself, just for the pleasure of hanging 
others. It was a great relief to his mind to know that there was no fear of dis- 
covery. The tip of his nose itched, and he rubbed it mechanically ; the rubbing 
brought away all the skin. He remembered the hot poker—the money he had 
been forced to pay—his being made to sing and to beg pardon on his knees ; and 
he cursed Moggy in his heart, the more so, as he felt that he dared not take any 
steps against her. 
When he came to the Point, he stood on the shingle, looking for his boat, but 
the men had waited till twelve o’clock, and then presuming that their commander 
did not intend to come at all that night, had pulled on board again. He was look- 
ing round for a waterman to pull him off, when something cold touched his hand, 
Vanslyperken started, and almost screamed with fear. He looked, and it was the 
cold nose of Suarleyyow, who had leaped upon his master. 
‘“‘ Snarleyyow, my poor dog! how came you on shore ?” 
But the dog, not being able to speak, made no answer. 
While” Vanslyperken was wondering how the dog could possibly have come on 
shore, and what Corporal Van Spitter could be about to have allowed it, the 
small casement of a garret window near him was opened, and a head was thrust 
out 

“Do you want to go on board sir?” said a tremulous voice. 

“Yes, replied Vanslyperken. 

“I will be down directly, sir,’’ replied the old boatman, who in a minute or two 
appeared with his sculls on his shoulder. 
‘* Not easy to find a boat at this time of the morning, sir,” said the man: “but 
I heard you speaking, for I’ve had such a toothache these two nights, that I can’t 
shut my eyes.” 
The old man unlocked the chain which fastened his wherry, and ina few 
minutes Vanslyperken was on the deck of the cutter, but he found there was no 
one to receive him,—no watch kept. ; 
“Very well,” thought he, “ we'll talk about this to-morrow morning. Short or 
Coble, I wonder which of the two—pretty neglect of duty, indeed—report to the 
admiral, by heavens.” , 
So saying, Mr. Vanslyperken, with Snarleyyow at his heels, went down into the 


But tell me 


Dere, you may go 








cabin—undressed in the dark, for he would not let any one know that he was on 
board. It being about three o’clock in the morning, and Mr. Vanslyperken being 
well tired with the events of the day, he was soon ina soundsleep. ‘There will 
be no difficulty in accounting for the return of the dog, which had a skull much 
thicker than even the corporal’s. He had been stunned with the heavy blows, 
but not killed. After a certain time he came to hiinself in his bed of leaves, 
first scratched with one paw, and then with another, till his senses returned; he 
rose, worked his way out, and laydown tosleep. Afterhe had taken a long nap, 
he rose recovered, shook himself, and trotted down to the beach, but the boat had 
shoved off, and the cur had remained there waiting for an opportunity to get on 
board, when his master came down with the same object in view. 

But as every soul is fast asleep, we shall now finish the chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
Listeners never hear any good of themselves. ‘ 

Vanslyperken was awoke three hours after he had fallen asleep by the noise of 
the buckets washing the decks. He heard the men talking on deck, and aware 
that no one knew that he was on board, he rose from his bed, and opened one of 
the sliding sashes of the skylight, that he might overhear the conversation. ‘The 
first words were from Bill Spurey. 

“T say, Coble, I wonder what the skipper will say when he comes on board, and 
finds that the dog is gone!” 

“Hoh! hoh!” thought Vanslyperken. 

“ T ar'n’t convinced that he is gone yet,” replied Coble. 

“ Smallbones swears that he’s settled, this time,”’ replied Spurey. 

* So he did before,” replied Coble. 

“ Smallbones again,” thought Vanslyperken. 
hang for it.”’ 

“Why, he says he buried him two feet deep.” 
“ Ay, ay; but what's the use of burying an animal who's not a human crea- 
ture? For my part I say this, that the imp belongs to his master, and is bound 


to serve him as long as his master lives. When he dies, the dog may be killed, 
and then a 


“Then what!” ‘ 

“ Why, with the blessing of God they'll both go to hell together, and I don’t 
care how soon.” 

“Kill me, you villain !’’ muttered Vanslyperken, grinding his teeth. 


“ Well, anyhow, if the dog be not made away with, no more be Smallbones. 
He ar’n’t afraid of the devil himself.” 


“No, not he; I'm of opinion Smallbones wa’n’t sent here for nothing.” 

“ He’s escaped him twice, at all events.” 

“Then they know it,” thought Vanslyperken, turning pale. 

“Ay, and | will take you any bet you please, that the skipper never takes that 
boy’s life. He's charmed, or | am a gudgeon.” 

Vanslyperken felt that it was his own suspicion, and he trembled at the idea of 
the la being supernatural. 

“Out of the way, Coble, or I'll fill your shoes,” cried out one of the men, 
slashing a bucket of water. 


“That’s not quite so easy, cause I’ve got boots on,”’ replied Coble. 
ever, I’ll take up another berth.” 


“ J’11——Smallbones him, if I 


““ How- 
































The men walked away, and Vanslyperken could hear no more ; but he had 
heard quite enough. ‘The life of the dog had been attempted by Smallbones, it 
was evident. Mr. Vanslyperken, after a little agitation, rang the bell. 

«« By all that’s blue, the skipper’s on board!’ exclaimed the men on deck. 

‘When the devil did he come?” 

“Not in my watch at all events,’ replied Coble. 
Short?” 

‘‘No,”’ replied Short. 

‘¢ Then it must have been in the corporal's.” 

“‘ The corporal never called me, nor was he on deck,” replied Coble. 
notion he never kept his watch.” 


The ring at the bell particularly concerned two people, the two culprits, Small- 


“Did he come in your's, 


“T've a 





bones and Corporal Van Spitter. 

The latter made his appearance ; but previous to his answering the bell, Mr. 
Vanslyperken had time to reflect. ‘‘ So they think my dog is supernatural,” said 

e; “so much the better. I'll make them believe it still more.’ Mr. Vansly- 

perken called the dog, and pointed to his bed. The dog, who was fond of a 
warm berth, and but seldom allowed to get on the bed, immediately jumped up in- 
to it when invited, and Mr. Vanslyperken patted him, and covered him up with 
the bel-clothes. He then drew the curtains of the bed, and waited to see who 
would answer the bell. Corporal Van Spitter made his appearance. 

“Corporal, | came on board very late, where have you put the dog! 
him into the cabin.”’ 

Here the corporal, who was prepared, shook his head, smoothed down the 
hair of his forehead, and made a very melancholy face. 


«It was all my fault, Mynheer Vanslyperken; yet I do for the best, but te tog 
be lost.” 


** How is that, corporal ?” 
The corporal then stated that he had taken the precaution to take the dog on 
shore, as he was afraid to leave it on board when he went to the washerwoman’s, 


and that he was not long there, but while he was, the dog disappeared. He had 
looked every where, but could not find it. 

*“ You took Smallbones with you,” said Vanslyperken. 

“ Yes, mynheer, to carry de linen.” 

“ And where was he when you were at the washerwoman’s !”’ 


Bring 


She Alwion. 


should have to get the breakfast ready, of which you'll eat one half; I don't see 
why I’m to wait upon the devil or his imps.” 

Ten Smallbones stopped, and thought a little. ‘‘ I wonder whether he bee’d 
dead, as | thought. Master came on board last night without no one knowing 
nothing about it, and he might have brought the dog with him, if so be he came 
to again. 1 won’t believe that he’s haltogether not to be made away with, for 
how come his eye out? Well, | don’t care, I’m a good christian, and may | be 
swamped if I don’t try what he’s made of yet. First time we cut up beef I'll try 
and chop your tail, anyhow, that I will, if | am hung for it.” 

Smalibones regained his determination. He set about laying the things for 
breakfast, and when they were ready he went up to the quarter-deck, reporting 
the same to Mr. Vanslyperken, who had expected to see him frightened out of his 
wits, and concluding his speech by saying, “If you please, sir, the dog be in 
the cabin, all right ; | said as how | never kilt your dog, nor buried him neither.” 
“The dog in the cabin!” exclaimed Vanslyperken, with apparent astonish- 
ment. ‘* Why, how the devil could he have come there !” P 

“ He cummed off, J suppose sir, same way as you did, without nobody knowing 
nothing about it,’’ drawled out Smallbones, who then walked away. 

In the meantime the corporal had been picked up, and the men were attempt- 
ing to recover him. Smallbones went forward to see what had become of him, 
and learnt how it was that he was insensible. 

“* Well then,” thought Smallbones, ‘“ it may have been all the same with the 
dog, and J believe there’s humbug in it, for if the dog had made his appearance, 
as master pretends he did, all of a sudden, he’d a been more frightened than 
me.” 

So reasoned Smallbones, and he reasoned well. In the meantime the corporal 
opened his eyes, and gradually returned to his senses, and then for the first time, 
the ship’s company, who were all down at their breakfast, demanded of Small- 
bones the reason of the corporal’s conduct. 

‘- Why,” replied Smallbones, ‘‘ because that ere beast, Snarleyyow, be come 
back again, all alive, a’ter being dead and buried—he’s in the cabin now—that’s 
all.” 

‘“« That’s all,” exclaimed one. 
third. 

‘¢T said as how it would be,” said Obadiah Coble—‘‘that dog is no dog, as 
sure as I sit here.” 

The return of the dog certainly had a strong effect upon the whole of the ship’s 
company. ‘The corporal swore that he was not in the cabin, and that Mr. Van- 
slyperken had arranged for his going on shore to look for him, when all of a 
sudden the dog made his appearance, no one knew how. Smallbones found 
himself so much in the minority, that he said nothing. It was perfect heresy not 
to believe that the dog was sent from the lower regions; and as for any further 
attempts to destroy it, it was considered as perfect insanity. 

But this renewed attempt on the part of Smallbones, for Vanslyperken was 
convinced that an attempt had been made, although it had not been successful, 
again excited the feelings of Mr. Vanslyperken against the lad, and he resolved, 
some how or other to retaliate. His anger overcame his awe, and he was reck- 
less in his desire of vengeance. ‘There was not the least suspicion of treachery 
on the part of Corporal Van Spitter in the heart of Mr. Vanslyperken, and the 
corporal played his double part so well, that if possible, he was now higher in fa- 
vour than ever. 

After a day or two, during which Mr. Vanslyperken remained on board, he sent 
for the corporal, determining to sound him as to whether he would make any at- 
tempts upon Smallbones; for to such a height had Vanslyperken’s enmity ar- 
rived, that he now resolved to part with some of his darling money, to tempt the 
corporal, rather than not get rid of the lad. After many hints thrown out, but 
not taken by the wily corporal, who was resolved that Vanslyperken should speak 
plainly, the deed and the reward of ten guineas were openly proclaimed, and Van- 
slyperken waited for the corporal’s reply. 

‘“Mein Gott, Mynheer Vanslyperken ! suppose it vas possible, I not take your 
money, [ do it wid pleasure ; but, sir, it not possible.” 

‘* Not possible !” exclaimed Vanslyperken. 

‘““No, mynheer,” replied the corporal, “J not tell you all, tousand tyfil, I not 
tell Yeu all ;”’ and here the corporal put his hand to his forehead and was silent, 
much to Vanslyperken’s amazement. But the fact was, that Corporal Van Spit- 
ter was thinking what he possibly could say. At last a brilliant thought struck 
him—he narrated to the lieutenant how he had seen the ghost of Smallbones, as 
he thought, when he was floating about adrift on the Zuyder Zee-—described with 
great force his horrer at the time of the appearance of the supernatural object, 
and tailed on to what he believed to be true, that which he knew to be false, to 
wit, that the apparition had cried out to him, that ‘ he was not to be hurt by mor- 
tal man.” ‘Gott in bimmell,” finished the corporal, ‘1 never was so frightened 
in my life. I see him now, as plainas J see you, mynheer. ‘Twenty tousand ty- 
fils, but the voice was like de tunder—and his eye lke de lightning—I fell back 
in one swoon. Ah, mein Gott, mein Gott!” 

So well did the corporal play his part, that Vanslyperken became quite terri- 
fied ; the candle appeared to burn dim, and he dared not move to snuff it. He 
could not but credit the corporal, for there was an earnestness of description, and 
a vividness of colouring, which could not have been invented ; besides, was not 
the corporal his earnest and his only friend! ‘ Corporal,” said Vanslyperken— 
‘* perhaps you'll like a glass of scheedam ; there’s some in the cupboard.” 

This was very kind of Mr. Vanslyperken, but he wanted one himself much 
more than the corporal. The corporal produced the bottle and the glass, poured 
it out, made his military salute, and tossed it off. 


«“ All!” cried another. ‘The devil!’ saida 








‘He was here and dere.” 

* | know that it was he who killed and buried the dog, corporal.” 

Corporal Van Spitter started ; he thought.he was discovered. 

‘Kilt and perryed, mein Gott !’’ said the corporal, obliged to say something. 

“Yes, I overheard the men say so on deck, corporal. He must have taken 
the opportunity when you were in the house counting the linen.” 

Now the corporal had time to recover himself, av! he argued that any thing 
was better than that he should be suspected. Siailbo.es was already known to 
have attempted the life of the dog, so he would ‘cave the lieutenant in his error. 

“Mein Gott! he is von d n kill-dog feller,’ observed the corporal. “I 
look everywhere, I no find te tog. Den de tog is dead?” 

“ Yes,” replied Vanslyperken, “but I’ll punish the scoundrel, depend upon it. | 
That will do, corporal; you may go.” 

As Snarleyyow remained perfectly quiet during this conversation, we must give 
Vanslyperken great credit for his manceuvre. The corporal went to Smallboues, | 
and repeated what had passed. Smallbones snapped his fingers. 

“He inay keelhaul, or hang me, for all [ care. The dog is dead. Never fear, | 
corporal, | won't peach upon you. I’m game, and I'll die so—if so be I must.” 

Vanslyperken sent for Smallbones. Smallbones, who was worked up to the 
highest state of excitement, came in boldly. 

“So, you villain, you've killed my dog, and buried it.” 

“No, | ar’n’t,” replied Smallbones. ‘I knows nothing about your dog, sir.” 

“« Why, the men on deck said so, you scoundrel, I beard them.” | 

1 don't care what the men say; I never killed your dog, sir.”’ 

“You rascal, I’ll have your life!” exclaimed Vanslyperken. 

Smallbones grinned diabolically, and Vansiyperken, who remembered all that 
the men had said in confirmation of his own opinion relative to Smallbones, turned 
pale. Simallbones, on his part, aware from Corporal Van Spitter, that the lieute- 
nant had such an idea, immediately took advantage of the signs in the lieutenant’s 
countenance, and drawled out, ‘* TThat's—not—so—easy !”’ 

Vanslyperken turned away. ‘ You may go now, sir, but depend upon it you 
shall feel my vengeance ;"’ and Smallbones quitted the cabin. 

Vanslyperken finished his toilet, and then turned the dog out of bed. 

He went on deck, and after he had walked a little while, sent for Corporal Van 
Spitter to consult as to the best method of ascertaining what had become of 
Snarleyyow. Having entered apparently very earnestly into the corporal’s ar- 
rangements, who was to go on shore immediately, he desired the corporal to see 
his breakfast got ready in the cabin. 

It so happened that the corporal went irtto the cabin, followed by Smallbones ; 
the first object that met his view, was Snarleyyow, sitting on the chest, scratching 
his ragged ear as if nothing had happened. 

“ Gott in Himmell!” roared the corporal, turning back, and running out of the 
cabin, upsetting Smallbones, whom he met in the passage, and trotting like an 
elephant over him. Nor was Smallbones the only one who suffered; two ma- 
rines and three seamen were successively floored by the corporal, who, blinded 
with fear, never stopped till he ran his head butt against the lining in the fore 
peak of the cutter, which, with the timbers of the vessel, brought him up, not 
all standing, in one sense of the word, for in his mad career his head was 
dashed so violently against them, that the poor corporal fell down, stunned to in- 
sensibility. 

In the meantime Smallbones had gained his feet, and was rubbing his ribs, to 
ascertain if they were all whole. ‘ Well, I’m sure,” said he, “if I arn't flat- 
tened for all the world like a pancake, with that ere corporal’s weight. One may 
as well have a broad-wheel wagon at once go over one’s body; but what could 
make him come for to go to run away bel!owing in that ere manner! He must have 
seen the devil ; or, perhaps,’’ thought Smallbones, “ that imp of the devil, Snar- 
leyyow. I'll go and see what it was, anyhow.” 

Smallbones, rubbing his abdomen, where the corporal had trod hardest, walk- 
ed into the cabin, where he beheld the dog. He stood with his mouth wide 





“« T defy the devil and all his works,” exclaimed he, at last, “‘ and you be one of 











his, that’s sartain. I fear God, and I honour the king, and the parish taught me 
to read the bible. There you be, resurrectioned up again. Well, it’s no use, I 
suppose. Satan, I defy you any how, but it’s very hard that a good Christian 


‘*Give me another glass, corporal,’ said Vanslyperken, in a tremulous tone.— 
bee lieutenant took one, two, three glasses, one after another, to recover him- 
self. 

The corporal had really frightened him. He was convinced that Smallbones 
had a charmed life. Did he not float to the Ower light and back again !—did not 
a pistol ball pass through him without injury? Vanslyperken shuddered ; he took 
a fresh glass, and then handed the bottle to the corporal, who helped himself, sa- 
luted, and the liquor again disappeared in a moment. 

Dutch courage is proverbial, although a libel upon one of the bravest of na- 
tions. Vanslyperken now felt it, and again he commenced with the corporal.— 
‘* What were the words !” inquired he. 

‘‘Dat he was not to be hurt by mortal man, mynheer. 
oath of it,” replied the corporal. 

‘¢ Damnation!” cried Vanslyperken; ‘‘but stop—mortal man—perhaps he 
may be hurt by woman.” 

‘ Dat is quite anoder ting, mynheer.” 


““He sha’nt escape us if I can help it,” retorted Vanslyperken. 
think about it. 


Ican take mine piple 


“T must 
Vanslyperken poured out another glass of scheedam, and pushed 


the stone bottle to the corporal, who helped himself without ceremony. Mr. 
Vanslyperken was now about two-thirds drunk, for he was not used to such a 
quant ty of spirits. 

‘Now, if [had only been friends with that—that—hell-fire Moggy Salisbury,” 
thouglit Vanslyperken, speaking aloud to himself. 

“Mein Gott, yes, mynheer,” replied the corporal. 

Vanslyperken teok another glass—spilling a great deal on the table as he pour- 
edit out ; he then covered his eyes with his hand, as if inthought. Thereupon 
the corporal filled without being asked ; and as he perceived that his superior re- 
mained in the same position, and did not observe him, he helped himself to a se- 
cond glass, and then waited till Vanslyperken should speak again; but the liquor 
had overpowered him, and he spoke no more. 

The corporal, after a few minutes, went up to his superior; he touched him 
on the shoulder, saying, ‘‘Mynheer,” but he obtained no reply. On the con- 
trary, the slight touch made Mr. Vanslyperken fall forward on the table. He was 
quite insensible. 

So the corporal took him up in his arms, laid him in his bed, then taking pos- 
session of the lieutenant’s chair, for he was tired of standing so long, he set to 
work tu empty the bottle, which, being large and full at the time that it was pro- 
duced from the cupboard, took some time, and before it was accomplished, Cor- 
poral Van Spitter had fallen fast asleep in the chair. Shortly afterwards, the can- 
dle burnt ont, and the cabin was in darkness. 

It was about three o’clock in the morning when Mr. Vanslyperken began to 
recover his senses, and as his recollection returned, so were his ears met with a 
stupendous roaring and unusual noise. Jt was to his imagination unearthly, for 
he had been troubled with wild dreams about Smallbones, and his appearance to 
the corporal. It sounced like thunder, and Mr. Vanslyperken thought that he 
could make out, “* Afcrtal man! mortal man!” and, at times, the other words 
of the supernatural intimation to the corporal. ‘The mortal man was drawn out 
in lengthened cadence, and in a manner truly horrible. Vanslyperken called out, 
** Mor—tal—man,”’ was the reply. 

Again Vanslyperken almost shricked in a perspiration of fear. The sound now 
ceased ; but it was followed up by a noise like the rattling of glasses, tumbling 
about of the chairs and table, and Vanslyperken buried his face under the 
clethes. Then the door, which had been shut, was heard by him to slam like 
thunder: and then Snarleyyow barked loud and deep. ‘“*Oh! God forgive me!” 
cried the terrified lieutenant. “Our Father—which art in heaven—save me— 
save me!” 

Shortly afterwards the corporal made his appearance with a light, and inquired 
if Mr. Vanslyperken had called. He found him reeking with perspiration, and 
half dead with fear. In broken words he stated how he had been visited, and 
how the same intimation that no mortal man could hurt Smailbones, had been 
rung into his ears. 

‘‘ It was only one dream, Mynheer Vanslyperken,” observed the corporal. 

‘‘ No—it was no dream,” replied Vanslyperken. 
corporal.” 

‘Yes, mynheer,’ 


** Stay in the cabin, good 


’ 


replied the corporal, drawing the curtains of the bed; and 














then quietly picking up the various articles on the floor, the tables and chairs, 
which had been overturned. 

Alas! Fear is the mate of guilt. All this horrid visitation was simply that 
Mr. Vanslyperken had heard the corporal’s tremendous snoring, as he slept in the 
chair, and which his imagination had turned into the words, ‘* Mortal man.”— 
The first exclamation of Mr. Vanslyperken had awoke the corporal, who, aware 
of the impropriety of his situation, had attempted to retreat ; in so doing he had 
overturned the table and chairs, with the bottles and glasses upon them. 

Fearful of discovery upon this unexpected noise, he had hastened out of the: 
cabin, slammed the door, and waked up Snarleyyow ; but he knew, from the ex- 
clamations of Vanslyperken, that the lieutenant was frightened out of his wits; 
so he very boldly returned with a candle to ascertain the result of the disturb- 
ance, and was delighted to find that the lieutenant was still under the delusion. 

So soon as he had replaced every thing, the corporal took a chair, and finding 
that he had fortunately put the cork into the stone bottle before he fell asleep, 
and that there were still one or two glasses in it, he drank them off, and waited 
patiently for daylight. By this time Vanslyperken was again asleep and snoring ; 
so the corporal took away all the broken fragments, put the things in order, and 
left the cabin. 

When Vanslyperken awoke and rang his bell, Smallbones entered. Vansly- 
perken got up, and finding the cabin as it was left the night before, was more than 
ever persuaded that he had been supernaturally visited. Fear made him quite 
civil to the lad, whose life he now considered, as the ship’s company did that of 
the dog’s, it was quite useless for him, at least, to attempt, and thus ends this 
chapter of horrors.—To be continued. 


—— 
THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. II. 
(Continued from the Albion of March 25.) 

One of the strongest proofs that genius must triumph without the aid of a 
name, is to be found in the anonymous publication of ‘* Waverly.” Of the author 
of “‘ Waverly,” when it first appeared, who knew anything! Nota human being 
supposed that this leader of the most splendid course of fiction that ever graced 
the annals of our literature would have been rejected—most probably unread— 
because it bore no known writer’s name on its title-page! The supposition is 
perfectly natural. Such things happen every day, as injudiciously as unjustly ; 
and sure I am, that if I were a writer enjoying a considerable share of popularity, 
derived more perhaps from good fortune than merit, I should be the first to en- 
deavour to overturn this system of exclusion, and give every man or woman of 
talent (equal in all probability to my own, although kept in obscurity by adverse 
circumstances) a fair chance of starting in the race, if not for fame, at least for 
that which, in these mercenary days, is perhaps a more substantial recompense 
for their labours. 

However, able or not, skilful or a bungler, wise or foolish, my wife will not 
have Sniggs; so I must look out. 

In the course of the afternoon, peace was perfectly re-established, and Cuth- 
bert, quite overcome by the effort of hearing Snigg’s scientific description of Tom’s 
accidents, and making his arrangements with Mr. Kittington, was reclining on 
the sofa, with Kitty sitting rubbing his ancles, and Jenny bathing his temples with 
what his man Hutton called *‘ O, go along,’’ meaning thereby ‘‘ Eau de Cologne.” 
Tom, with his head dressed like Cupid, but in every other respect looking like 
an imp, was seated at a table thumbing over a book, which he affected to be read- 
ing, and Fanny Wells was occupied in painting a rose upon the top of a paper 
card-box. 

“Well,” said I, as I entered the room, “ the invitation to Mrs. Brandyball is 
gone—are you pleased, Kitty ?” 

“Ch yes, uncle,” said Kitty, “ it will make her so good-natured to us when 
we go back.” 

“Ah, poor things,” said Cuthbert, “they have enough to do when they are 
at school. Ohdear! Well, Gilbert, I have settled about the dancing. He can 
come very ey in the morning twice a-week, and about the middle of the day 
on the other two days; but he seems to think you must have the carpet taken 
up in the drawing-room. They can’t do their—what does he call them !—some 
of the sie)s-- ona carpet. So I told him I thought it would take great labour to 
do that, but Hutton says that he, and James, and the coachman, can take it up 
in an hour.” 

“Yes,” said I, not quite gratified at the proposal of uncarpeting the best room 
in my house and converting it into a dancing school, the more especially as it 
joined our own bed-room, and as the early lessons might in some degree interfere 
with Harriet’s morning slumbers ; however, I said yes. 

“ What a nice little foot Mr. Kittington has got!” said Kitty Falwasser, 
as she rubbed, as I thought with an air of invidious comparativeness, those of 
Cuthbert. 

‘* Law, my dear child,” said Fanny, ‘‘ how came you to notice that ?” 

‘‘T’m sure I don’t know, cousin’” said Kitty ; ‘I always look at gentlemen's 
feet ; he is a very nice man altogether I think, and so does cousin Bessy.” 

Yes, thought I, and you are a very nice young lady ; however, the holidays 
don’t last for ever. 

‘He is quite a swell,” said Tom, looking out from under the bandage which 
Sniggs had applied to his darkened eyes. 

Charming boy, said I to myself. 

‘“* Much smarter than the chap as teaches at Doctor Brusher’s.” 

“Tom,” said I, ‘ what sort of a master is the doctor?” 

“He's arum-un to look at,” said Tom; ‘“‘a hold chap and wears a wig, all 


fuzzy out, and we sticks pens hinto hit, whichever on us his behind im hat lesson 
time.”’ 


“Ts he much in school himself?” said I. 

‘“‘ Not a great deal,” said Tom; “he's a good deal hover at the White Art; 
he’s a dab at billiards, and e’s halmost halways hat hit: yet e wollops hus like 
sacks if he kitches us playing marvels for hanythink.” 

‘“‘ Are there many boys at the school!” said I, marvelling myself at the style 
of Tom’s language and his mode of pronunciation, of which, as he was always, 
till the recent accident, somewhere out of sight playing with gunpowder, I had 
not had any great previous experience. 

“Oh many?” said Tom, “ heighty-height last alf.” 

_“ Are you kept very hard at work, my dear boy?” said Cuthbert, looking at 
him with a mingled expression of affection and compassion, which to me appear- 
ed most absurd. 

“Oh, yes, Pa,” said Tom. “TI believe so too; we get hup at six,—too mi- 
nutes hallowed to dress,—then down to prayers. Billy Dixon gabbles them 
over fast enough I can tell ye. Old Brusher don’t get hup imself so hearly.” 

‘“‘ And who is Billy Dixon, dear!” said Cuthbert, in a tone of inquiry so pa- 
thetic, that, although he was my brother, I could scarcely help laughing. 

** Billy Dixon,” said Tom, “is one of the hushers ; is name is Williams. All 
the chaps calls him Billy Dixon, just as they calls Opkins, the Hinglish husher, 
Snob. E reads the prayers; then we as to say the lessons we learnt hover 


night ; then them as is igh hup, does Hugh Clid and Matthew Mattocks. 
not hin them yet. 


: 


Pm 
And we does ciphering till height; then we breakfasts, 
and after that, we goes into the back yard and washes our ands and faces ; then 
hout into the play ground till ten; then in agen till twelve; hout till dinner 
at one.” 

‘‘And do you live well, my poor boy ?”’ said Cuthbert. 

“Lots of grub,” said Tom, “ sich as it is. Sundays we has baked beef— 


long, bony bits—hunderdone—and plenty of ard pudden; Saturdays, scrapings 


and stick-jaw. Hobliged to bolt all the fat, else we kitches toko. They gives 


us swipes for dinner and supper, with cheese as ard as hiron, hand as black has 
my at; but they tells us it’s olesome.” 

‘And does Dr. Brusher,” said I, curious to ascertain the advantages which 
Tom derived from the tuition of so able a man, in return for sixty pounds a-year 
and no extras—‘ does the Doctor attend much to your general conduct ?” , 
me Yes,” said Tom ; “he read’s lecture to us, and hexamines us in the heven- 
ings. 

“ But I mean with regard to your manners and conversation,” said I. 

‘“‘Bush—he be smoked!” said Tom. “If e was to hinterfere with our big 
boys, they’d 

‘Send him to the chimney-top to fetch away the bacon.’ ” 

‘* What a droll boy you are!” said Cuthbert. 


“ Mother Bopps is very good natured to some ef the little chaps,” continued 
the communicative pupil. 


‘“* And who may she be?” said Fanny Wells. 

“Oh! Mether Brusher,” said Tom; “but only we halways calls her Bopps. 
I don’t know why ;—hit’s halways bin so, afore I went.” : 

** Ay, it is the nature of women to be kind,” said Cuthbert, sighing. 

‘““She takes care,” said Tom, “that we wash our faces and hands Saturday 
nights, to be all nice and clean for church on Sunday morning.” 

“ But I presume,” said I, “‘ you repeat your ablutions when you get up?” 

“‘ No we don't,” said Tom ; “we repeat the Colic of the day—the little uns 
does Cathekiss. As for our feet, we as ‘em washed once a quarter.” 

“And in what,” said I, perfectly astonished at the erudition, delicacy, end 
cleanliness of my young connexion, “does the Doctor examine you?” 

“In is front parlour,” said Tom. 

“No,” said 1; “but I mean upon what subjects ?” 


“Oh!” said Tom; ‘“e hasks hus hall manner of rum questions hout of istory 
or the Dixonary.” 


“ Well, now, shall I ask you some?” said I. 
“Oh, don’t give the poor boy any trouble in the holidays, Gilbert,” said Cuth- 


bert ; “he is home for relaxation and amusement.” 
* Oh, but hi likes hit, Pa,”’ said Tom 


¢ “So do I,” said Kitty; “I like to be examined. I have got two medals and 
Thomson's ‘ Seasons,’ for prizes in jography.”’ 
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« Well,” said I, “ Kitty, you shall join our class.” So taking up the yan ef 

r which, as newspapers will do, happened to lie upon the table, I asked my fair 

ung friend where the Mediterranean wast oy 
ra In Asia, uncle,” said Kitty, without the slightest hesitation. 2 

«Oh, you fool!” said Tom; “ hi knows better than that ; it’s in America.” 

« But how do you get into it, Kitty !”” said I. 

« Through Behring’s Straits,” answered the young lady. 

I stared, smiled, and proceeded. _ 

« What is a quadruped, Eg !” said I. 

“ ze fish,”’ replied Tom. OF : 

“ fone ame Tom,” said Kitty, “I he what it is: it is an animal that 

n the ceiling, with a great many legs. 
Wether Cuthbert wee himself not more enlightened than his dear daughter 
and son-in-law, or whether he thought it too much trouble to set them right, I ma t 
pretend tosay; he looked perfectly satisfied, and I thought if not worth my while 
to endanger his repose by questioning the accuracy of their answers. : 
” sai i “ edagogue *” 

“ Jenny, dear,” said I to the simple creature, what is a pedagog 

«4 place to put statues in, uncle,” said fair innocence. sal 

«] wonder,” said Kitty, “how you yen know that so well—somebody 

have told you—I could not have guessed It. : 
a What ry of England,” said I to Kitty, “ reigned immediately before George 
the First !”’ - 

‘« Before him ?” said Kitty ; “George the Second, uncle.” — 

« Bush,’ said Tom, “how could that be, you fool? he reigned after im. I 
guess 00 hit was that reigned directly afore him.” 

“Who?” said [. 

“ Heddud the Fifth,” said Tom. ae 

“It is unlikely,” said I, reading from the newspaper, “ that the Prench minis- 
ter will be able to cajole the emperor into such a measure.” ‘* What does cajole 
mean !”” 

“To killa man,” said Tom. 

“ Well,” said I, “I wont’t bore you any more, for your Pa is getting sleepy ; 
but what are you, Tom—animal, vegetable, or mineral !” 

“Tam a vegetable,” said ‘Tom. 

“Then,” said J, “ what is a cauliflower?” 

«A mineral,” said Tom. 

«J know [’m an animal,” said Kitty. 

Yes, thought I, my dear ; and rather a strange one too. 

If this examination were written to meet the public eye, the reader would fancy 
its absurdities too gross to bear even the semblance of probability ; but nevertheless, 
I have put down this portion of it verbatim from the lips of the hopeful children 
with whom my house 1s so elegantly furnished. ie Hgne 

‘« How soon an accident happens,” said Cuthbert, gravely raising himself in his 
usual manner en one elbow, and looking at Tom—* that dear boy might have lost 
his sight by the blow of that cannon. I'm sure I neversee anything of the kind 
without thinking of the day my poor dear father and I were coming down Shooter's 
Hill—near that Severndroog place, and the horse took fright at some in the road, 

d ¥ 
ar Ves, Pa,” said Kitty, “‘ but then they stopped of themselves when they 
got to the bottom of the hill. You see I never forget anything you tell me.” 

“Dear girl,” said Cuthbert, making a sort of kissatory motion with his lips, to 
which Kitty responded, by leaving his feet, and conferring on him a chaste and 

filial salute. 

“T fancy,” said I, “ itis getting on for dinner-time. 
anybody know ?”” 

“J have asked the Nubleys,” said Cuthbert. 

“And Harriet has asked Mr. Merman,” said Fanny. 

“ And [ begged dear Bessy to stop,” said Kitty. 

“And [ think,” said Fanny, “Harriet invited Ma, because Pa dines at Lord 
Fussborough’s.” 

Well, thought I, this sounds to my ears very much as if I had painted over 
my door—* An ordinary here at six o’ clock every day, Sundays not excepted ;” 
or rather, as if [ were the keeper of a table d’hdte, at which, as hdte, I was per- 
mitted to preside, rather as an accommodation to the company in the way of carving 
than as being master of the house. 

These were minor evils, but I could not, without pain and apprehension, wit- 
ness the g owing power and influence of the three alien children of the late Mr. 
Falwasser over my kind-hearted placid brother. Upon every occasion, before 
and since his return from India, he had practically evinced his affection and re- 
gard for me, and I am the last person in the world to be jealous of any kindness 
or liberality which he may be inclined to bestow upon others ; but in this case he 
seemed to me to be entailing upon himself a responsibility of which he himself 
was not aware, and to sustain which he was physically as well as morally inca- 

able. 

’ When Kitiy grew to be fifteen or sixteen—or rather when she became fifteen 
or sixteen, for she had grown in outward appearance to that age already—it was 
clear to me that with her character and disposition, her unflinching adherence to 
any favourite point until she had carried it, joined to a consciousness of the 
power she actually possessed over Cuthbert, she would lead him into all sorts of 
difficulties, against which he had not strength to contend. Of course I was not 
constantly with them, and they were frequently alone, or perhaps with Jane as a 
third; and it is easy to imagine that entirely freed from restraint—although I 
must admit she never appeared much gené’d by either my presence or that of 
Harriet—she spoke her mind and expressed her wishes with a sincerity and deci- 
sion proportionate to Cuthbert’s acknowledged affection for the children and his 
gradually increasing concessions. 

I repeat, I am not jealous of this ; but I am not blind to the effect of the influence 
of these young people, who, although as I have ascertained, lamentably ignorant of 
the rudiments of education are—at least I speak particularly of Kitty—full of low 
worldly cunning, I perceive in Cuthbert’s manner \o iny wife less tenderness of 
feeling, less regard for her comforts—less deference to her wishes, than it exhi- 
bited previous to their invasion of my territory—if mine it can be called; and 
Harriet is sensible of the change, I am sure, although she is too kind even to hint 
at such a thing to me. 

I must struggle with these feelings—-I find myself growing irritable and queru- 
lous—I am not master of my own house.—Aye, then it comes again—ts it my 
own house? Surely, while that is the question, Cuthbert shonld more carefully 
than any body else in the werld prevent my feeling how much I owe him, and how 

depen lent, in point of fact, [am upon him. 1 must, however, check this growing 
dislike I feel for Kitty—her manner, her conversation, are repugiant to my no- 
tons of the attributes of anything so young ; it seems to me that every suggestion 
she makes is founded upon calculation—every look at Cuthbert is studied—her 
dress, regulated generally by bad taste, is ill suited to her age, if not to her figure ; 
and the very slip-off of her frock from the top of her left shoulder, meant to seem 
accidental and look negligent, is the result of a study of her attractions, which 
She fancies increased by this display ; and yet this miniature Machiavel, who is 
ai this moment leading Cuthbert about like a child, purposes to get into the Me- 
diterranean through Behring’s Straits, and tells us gravely that a quadruped is an 
animal that runs upon the ceiling with a great many legs. It is wondertul to see | 
how much Nature has done for her, and how little, Art. To my mind, however, 
bipeds are more likely to interest her attention than quadrupeds to a much later 


period of her life. 

‘Dinner came—the Nubleys came—Mr. Wells came—the Lieutenant came— 
Ton dined at table because the explosion had lost him his regular dinner—and for 
the first time, the two young ladies. I said nothing, but looked at Harriet, who 
made me understand in a moment that Cuthbert had desired it. We were crowd- 
ed, and the girls had dined before and Cuthbert, I thought, saw, not exactly 
that I was annoyed, but surprised, at the new arrangement; for he presently 
mentioned that, as poor Tommy had had no dinner, he had told Hutton to tell 
the butler to lay a cover for him ; and that when he had done so, Kitty had said 
t would be very dull for her and Jane to be by themselves, and that she did not 
mind where she sat; “and,” added he, “‘so I have put her close by me.” And 
‘here they sat, and there I sat—not much satisfied with what I saw, but certainly 
Sot anticipating the coming events of the evening.—( T° be continued.) 


Who dines here '—dees 


THE FIELD OF HEADS. 


a “ Pity ‘tis, "tis true.”—Po.ontvs. 

We were all in the greatest anxiety. Inone hour our fate was to be decided ; 
and while some of us were doomed to pass the winter season in the wildest parts 
¥ Turkey, Hungary, &c., others were destined to enjoy all the pleasures that 

lenna offers. I was in a sort of nervous excitement, and felt as if already 
Sentenced to transportation for life. No longer so young as to be delighted when 
shot at at my post from a distance, my heart no longer throbbed with pride when 
twelve lurks attacked me with their sabres and scimetars, and having felled me 
to the ground, left me for dead; but my true enthusiasm was not yet extinct, I 
Was still gasping for that thirst-producing food “ glory,” and would earnestly have 
embraced the first opportunity of appearing as a candidate for honour and pro- 
motion. But there was one thing which tied me to Vienna—for which I would 
‘ave sacrificed every thing. I was no longer in love!—I was married! Such 


4 wife as I had !—but it does not become me to praise her beauties. Yet this I 


will say, she was all 
thing brighter. 

_Our honeymoon was not yet 
alone together ; 
Happy ; 
7 bore,’ 


that is found in novels, excepting that her eyes were some- 


passed, we still were never happier than when 
we still praised each other’s good qualities; in short, we were 
and the prospect of those days when the wife thinks the husband a 
ho an, Bh ey husband the wife “ baggage,” and the children “ luggage,”"— 
Sek . that such times would arrive (my bachelor friends tell me they will,) 

®r entered our minds. We lived forthe present—we smiled at the past—we 





Sordine ven we oe: How can it be thought strange that I did not like to 

ever mind !) for the of Pr blessings of domestic happiness” (until—but 

Poa Snes, ae wild life of a warrior ; to abandon sotrée’s, balls, masque- 
» di , and all those delights, for a skirmish with Turks ! 

‘hee 7 waste is called * filgetty” throughout the day, and although 

leatuioleaterns ain | was not destined to leave her—=still her pale face and 

+ ee _™manner betrayed her fears. as 
sh we e time arrived, and I was condemned to join our regiment, in some Turk- 

ge of twelve syllables, with plenty of “2's,” and “‘aitch’s,” and to re- 
urn, after having guarded the forepost for six months. “I'll skip over all the 
ears shed by my wife ; Ill not mention what and how I felt. We left Vienna 
hree days after, and soon reached our destination. 
Peer different a life did we lead here! _The Colonel of the regiment was a 

iendly and amiable man, and I was a universal favourite ; still J longed for my 

vife, and wished to exchange onr noisy drinking bouts for “ our fireside.” 
at business Ne to guard the village from the attacks of the Turks, 
on _y came at night time ; and so well did they conceal their movements, 

y invariably overpowered and killed the sentinels before they could give 
M alarm ; and if we were too much on the “ qui vive,” they were content if 
hey found time to cut off the heads of the sentinels, as their chief paid a ducat 
or every Christian head. This was a great temptation to the opium-eating Ja- 
uzzaries, and they often emptied the bottles of wine and brandy of our men, 
varticularly when the moon was entirely obscured, or only in its crescent, for then 
Allah could not see them, and treat them according to their deserts. Our Colo- 
tel finding two men insufficient to guard the outpost, augmented his numbers 
lightly, and at last, seeing their headless trunks every morning, ordered out twen- 
y men unser the command of an officer; this number was rather too large, and 
he Turks kept the peace for some time. 

There was in our camp a gipsy, whose prophecies were listened to by the pri- 
‘ates of the regiment as oracles, and they said that she never once promised 
hem anything that did not take place. In many instances the veracity of this 
issertion was proved to me, and at last I determined that I would have my “ for- 
une told,” cost what it would. I went to her tent accordingly, and found her. 
the was a little, shrivelled, grey-haired hag, and could not have been mistaken 
or an honest person by Lavater himself. I never saw a physiognomy that spoke 
h more plain letters the qualities of the soul. She fixed her sharp little eyes 
pon me with a most demon-like expression. 

“You would have your fortune told, Herr Lieutenant ;” inquired she in bro- 
ken German, ‘“ Very well, stay here, I will consult my tablets.” 

She left the tent, and returning in afew moments, asked me to sign a bond, 
promising her, in case her prophecy came true, two hundred ducats; and in case 
it did not, she engaged herself to give me two Arabian horses, and five dozen of 
Tokay, which was then a very scarce and expensive wine. I altered the two 
hundred ducats into fifty, and told her that I needed no more than the Tokay for 
myself if her prophecy turned out false. She grumbled, but at length consent- 
ed, and murmuring some words, which I could not understand, but which sounded 
very like ‘ hocus-pocus, perriwiggus,” she exclaimed, “ Beware of the second of 
August ! you will never behold the sun of the third!” So saying, she bade me 
begone, and throwing aducat into her thin yellow hands, I returned to my tent. 

1 confided the prophecy to the colonel, who laughed heartily at me for giving 
a ducat to an impostor ; but it made an impression on me that I could not dispel. 
I am not superstitious, but somehow I could not forget her words! “ The se- 
cond of August! You will never sce the sun of the third?’ That day was 
three weeks off; and after a little while I forgot the circumstance, and felt 
ashamed of having credited her. 

The attacks of the’ Turks again commenced, and having been forced to send 
fifty men to guard the out-post one night, we found them minus forty-nine heals 
jin the morning, only one private having escaped. He related that at twelve 
jo’clock they had suddenly been attacked from all sides by three times the num- 
{ber of Turks, and in a few moments they were all slain. This one man bac 
|beea wounded, and crawling from the field carried away his own head as persoi- 
al property. It was evident that all our movements were observed by the foes, 
while we were quite ignorant of their’s ; but we could not detect and spy, and 
the colonel next day ordered a detachment of ahundred men to the out-posts.— 
This was rather too large a number to be made headless, and weeks passed on 
without a fresh attack of the enemy. The first of August arrived, and now the 
old gipsy’s prophecy fell upon my mind again with a thousand fears. But my 
comrades again laughed at me for my superstition, and on the second I arose and 
resolved to be gay. If I was not so, I at least had the appearance, and the day 
passed on without my assassination taking place. I was walking on the parade 
in the evening as the detachment of a hundred men was proceeding to the out- 
post. I then thought that if the hag had predicted my death taking place on the 
fifth instead of the second, there would have been some chance, as it was then 
my turn to lead the piquet ‘to the field of heads,” as the regiment termed that 
spot ; but as it was, two officers had to go there before me. The drum beat, 
and the men stood under arms, when it was announced to us that the captain 
who was to lead them to their post had been suddenly taken ill. Lieutenant M. 
was asked next, but scarcely had he mounted his horse when it bounded so vio- 
lently that the experienced horseman was thrown, and remained senseless on the 
ground. Itnow cameto my turn. I confess I felt rather uncomfortable. The 
prophecy, I felt assured, was not false. I scribbled my will, gave up my effects 
into the hands of myeolonel (not forgetting the fifty ducats owing to the hag in 
case of what she predicted taking place.) took a tender farewell of my friends 
and comrades, and set off to the “ field of heads.” 

It was a very dark night, and we expected a severe storm before long. The 
whole piquet was very well armed, each man having a sword, a brace of pistols, 
and a short gun ; they wore helmets and breast-plates, and were mounted on mag- 
nificent horses, quite prepared for an attack from the Turks, who usually made 
their appearance between twelve and one o'clock. This time passed, and already 
I began to blush at my own fears, when acry of “ Allah!” fell upon my ear like 
thunder, and in a few moments we were surrounded by a superior force of the de- 
tested “‘headsmen.” All ourfirearms were immediately discharged, but without 
effect, and in less than five minutes our force was overpowered—there was a 
fatal unanimity—we all fell; I myself received a severe sabre-cut on my fore- 
head and shoulder, and fell under my horse. Knowing well how vain resistance 
would be, I lay quite still, concealed by my noble Arabian steed, which had been 
wounded as well as myself; and there, to my sorrow, I plainly heard my foes con- 
versing together in the Turkish language, which I understand although I cannot 
speak it. I also saw how they went round to “every body’s body,” and cutting 
off the heads, counted them, not as heads, but as ducats, as they threw them into 
bags ready provided. After having searched all over the field, they stood in a 
circle, and each told the officer how many heads he had in his bag. 

“One of you,” said this little crooked opium-eating individual (the officer,) 
“one of you is cheating. ‘There is a head wanting ; there should be a hundred, 
and there are only ninety-nine. Which of you is a rogue ?” 

None of the Turks replied, and the leader told them that the best way of find- 
ing out if there were rogues among them, was to search, which prudent advice 
they followed ; and while walking about, one of them trod upon my horse,—it 
made a convulsive movement, and freed me. Close to me was the body of a 
Turk, I immediately put on his turban, and walked as well as I could across the 
field, to a marsh overgrown with weeds, behind which I concealed myself. Here, 
from loss of blood and the exposure of my wounds, I fainted, and when I awoke 
from my swoon I could not rise ; crawling on my legs and arms, however, I soon 
reached the battle-field, and there I beheld ninety-nine of the bravest men that 
ever graced my country, lying headless, while but very few Turks had been sacri- 
ficed. At last I gathered my utmost powers, arose with an effort, and was cross- 
ing the field, when I beheld a Turk of gigantic size, who, drunk with opium, had 
spent the night on the “field of heads.” He approached me while | scarcely 
could stand firm, and drawing his scimetar, bade me stand still. 





‘Let me put back your shirt-collar,” exclaimed he, with the utmost sang 
froid, 2s he prepared to place me in an attitude best fitted to strike my head off at 
‘ablow. “There! Now stand still, and it will soon be over!” Unable to defend 
myself, I stood resigned to my fate: but suddenly recollecting that I hada purse 
about me, I offered ittohim. ‘I'll have that and your head too,” was the civil 
reply. I offered him my watch and some ornaments I carried about me. “ Those 
I will have and your head too,” was all he deigned to utter ; and these would 
most probably have been the last words T should have heard in this world, had 
not my eye accidentally fallen on my wedding ring: this recalled me to my senses. 
The thought of leaving that lovely being to combat with the “ mighty storm of 
strife,”"—her beauty—her love,—these had attractions in them that made me re- 
solve not yet to bid a last farewell to life. Whilst my eye vacantly stared around, 
as if seeking for aid, it fell upon something that glistened in the girdle of the 
Turk. He had raised his arm; he was about to strike; I stooped, and heard 
the blade whizzing over my head through the air: and before he had time to re- 
new his murderous effort, [ grasped at the object in his girdle that had attracted 
my attention—it was a small iron hammer—and, drawing it forth, { arrested his 
arm with one hand, while, with the hammer in the other, I struck him a blow on 
the forehead : he staggered: I repeated the blow, and uttering a curse, he fell to 
the ground—dead. ; 

Having strengthened myself with a draught from one of my comrades s brandy 
bottles, I crept or walked as I could tow ards the camp ; and when it was in view 
I beheld the sun rising. This recalled to my mind the prophecy of the gypsy, 
which, but fora mere accident, would have turned out truae—but did not. 

For three weeks I lay in the hospital, and, on leaving it, the first person I met 
was the gipsy. I confess I was tempted torun away from her; but seeing that 
she carried a basket, containing wine, in her hand, I paused. She gave me the 
five dozen of Tokay, and, on my request, accompanied me to my tent, where I 
was cordially congratulated on my escape and recovery. Just at that moment 
several deserters from the Turkish army entered, and in the fortune-telling hag 


recognized a spy employed by the Turks. ‘The mystery was now explained : she 
had herself acquainted the enemy of all our movements, and thence their success. 
She was sentenced to be shot accordingly ; and we urged her io confess how it 

happened that the two officers had met with accidents when about to leave the 

camp. ‘This she refused unless her life was granted. This was, under stipula- 

tions, at last promised, and she at length confessed that every movement of ours 

had been communicated to the Turks by her, and that she had, on my coming to. 
her, told them to make no attacks until the 2nd of the month ; that she had made- 
a mistake, thinking it was my turn to lead the detachment; but, on finding out 

her error, she had put some drugs in the wine of the one officer, and, on the other 
being oe to mount his horse, she contrived to slip a piece of lighted tinder un- 

der its tail. 

The Turks never after attacked the sentinels of the outposts; and in a few 
weeks I returned to Vienna, where the Emperor was much amused at the relation 
of the story, while my wife was affectionately alarmed as I related my “ hair- 
breadth ’scape.”. Never again had I my fortune told, and I almost lost a legacy 
by refusing to let my maiden aunt call my eldest daughter by her own name— 
Sibyl ! E. B. pg Fonsianque. 


oe 
SUMMARY. 
Lord Lyndhurst has been elected Lord Rector of Aberdeen. 


Vice-Admiral Ross Donnelly to be a Knight-Commander of the Order of the 
Bath, in the room of Admiral Sir Lawrence William Halstead. 

His Majesty has appointed Rear-Admiral Francis William Austen and Rear 
Admiral George Mundy, Companions of the Bath, to be Knights Commanders of 
the said Orders. 

His Excellency, Vice Admiral Sir Thomas Candler, of the Russian Imperial 
Navy, died at St. Petersburgh, on the 18th of January, aged 71. His Excellen- 
cy was Knight of the several Orders of St. Anne, St. George, St. Volidemar, 
and grandson of the venerable Henry Candler, of Callan Castte, in the county of 
Kilkenny, Archdeacon of Ossory. 


Major General Sir James Douglas is expected to assume the Lieutenant-Gor- 
emorship of Guernsey, in May, vice Major-General Ross. 

Admiral the Hon. Charles Elphinstone Fleming gave up his command at Sheer- 
ness, on the 25th February. 

The remains of the late Bishop of Sxlisbury were interred in the cathedral 
of that city in a spot previously selected for that purpose by the venerable dioce- 
san himself. The funeral was strictly private. 

The Office of Woods has given instructions for a foot pavement to be laid 
down from Buckingham gate to George street. 


An earthquake of the most alarming description took place at Palestine on the 
Ist of January, just before sunset, which destroyed the whole of Saffet, Tiberias 
and many of the surrounding villages. 


Providential Escape of Nelson.—In 1781, Captain Nelson was chosen to 
conduct the naval part of the expedition against St. Juan’s. Being one day ex- 
cessively fatigued, he ordered his hammock to be slung under some trees. Du- 
ring his sleep, that extraordinary animal called a monitory 'izard (from its reputed 
faculty of warning persons of the approach of any venomous animal) passed 
across Nelson’s face, which being observed by some of the Indian itinerants, 
they shouted and awoke him. He immediately started up, and throwing off the 
quilt, found one of the most venomous of the innumerable serpents in the country 
coiled up at his feet. From this providential escape, the Indians who attended 
entertained an idea that Nelson was a superior being, under an especial protec- 
tion; and this opinion, which his wonderful abilities and unwearied exertions 
tended to confirm, was of essential service in gaining their confidence and pro- 
longing their co-operation. 

Cunning.—It was an aphorism of the great Lord Mansfield, that “ nothing 


was £0 silly as cunning.” 


The Patriot in Prosperity.—In describing Sallust, at one time the loud advo- 
cate of public spirit, and afterwards sharing in the robberies of Ceasar, Warbare 
ton expresses this variation of character by the following imagery: ‘ no sooner 
did the warm aspect of good fortune shine out again, but all those exalted ideas 
of virtue and honour, raised like a beautiful frost work in the cold season of ad- 
versity, dissolved and disappeared.” 


A Handsome Legacy.—Sir J. Soane’s will has been proved in the Preroga- 
tive Court, and among other bequests is one to his son. viz. a piece of paper, 
which is hung up, framed and glazed, in Sir John’s parlour. This valuable lega- 
cy contains a paragraph, cut from a newspaper, reflecting upon Sir J. Soane’s 
knowledge of architecture, and which was found to be written some years since 
by the son to whom this legacy is bequeathed. 


Naval Anecdote-—After the capture of Guadaloupe by Admiral Sir A. Coch- 
rane and General Sir G. Beckwith, some of the crew sauntered up the grande 
rue of Basseterre in quest of a grog-shop, when their attention was arrested by a 
sign-board, on which was printed ‘* Bains chauds et frauds.” ‘The best scholar 
amongst them was chosen interpreter, who thus explained it— Beans chewed 
and fried.”’ 


Mr. Joseph Hume.—The name by which this gentleman is known in the naval 
service appears a very appropriate one—the Revenue Cutter. 

A poor diminutive Frenchman being ordered by his Sangrado to drink a quart 
of ptisan a-day, replied, with a heavy sigh—-‘* Alas! Doctor, that] cannot de 
since I only hold a pint.” 


Kuiperial Parliament, 


MEXICO AND TEXAS. 
House of Commons, March 9. 

Mr. B. HOY said he rose to make the motion of which he had given notice, for 
copies of all correspondence between the Government of Mexico and his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, on the subject of Texas; also for copies of all correspon- 
dence between the Government of the U. States of America and his Majesty’s 
Government on the same subject. The Hon. Gentleman said it was necessary for 
the preservation of the commerce of this country with the southern states of 
America, that Texas should not be united to the United States of America. An 
extensive slave trade was carried on by Texas, and if we allowed its annexation 
to the United States, it would be impossible for this country to prevent it. The 
question of a boundary line between Mexico and the United States was con- 
veniently kept open, and when the President of the United States said an arrange- 
ment with Mexico must be enforced, the meaning was that Texas must be given 
up to the United States [hear.] If we deserted Mexico, we deserved to fall a 
prey to the United States, and then our commerce with the West Indies would be 
the sacrifice [hear.} ‘The standard raised in Texas was not the standard of liberty 
but slavery [hear]—aud if we did not interfere we might as well give up our en- 
deavor to abolish the slave trade [hear. ] 

The Noble Lord at the head of the Foreign Department kad not long since de~ 
clared that we had aright to interfere for the abolition of the slave trade; the 
present was a case which demanded that interference. , 

For himself he would say that he had no private interest in the question ; he 
never was a holder of Mexican bonds, and never would be, but he should always 
be a supporter of British interests and the rights of humanity [Hear. } 

Lord PALMERSTON admitted the importance of the subject, and assured the 
House that it had attracted the serious attention of the Government ;—but with 
respect to the motion, it would be his duty to oppose it. Texas was in a state of 
revolt against Mexico, which country had not abandoned the hope of conquering 
it. The Hon. Member did not say that this country ought to interfere, that it 
ought to assist Texas, or that it ought to send a force to Mexico to assist that 
country in punishing revolt. But it was declared that the American Govern- 
ment encouraged the revolt, and sought to promote the annexation of Texas to the 
Union ; but if a Government were to be tried by its acts and its documents—and 
he knew not how otherwise it could be tried—the special message of President 
Jackson, regarding Texas, discountenanced the opinion expressed. 

He considered that the conduct of the general government of the United 
States respecting Texas had been perfectly honourable and correct, perfectly 
consistent with sound principles and customary practice in such cases. “ 
where was the ground for the Hon. Member to call on this government to inter- 
fere’ [Hear.] As to the dreaded annexation, and the corresponding impetus 
that would then be given to the slave trade, the Northern States viewed with 
such detestation any increase of means of promoting or supporting slavery, that 
they would present the most decided opposition to annexation. 

As to the demand for slaves in Cuba, &c., he regretted to say that the slave 
trade was extensively carried on by Spanish ships exhibiting Portuguese colours, 
and possessing simulated Portuguese papers ; but he was happy to say that the 
present government of Portugal had made greater efforts to put down the slave 
trade than had been obtained from any former government (Hear.] As to the 
motion, he hoped it would not be pressed after what he had urged, that there 
was no ground for this government's interference, and that the British govern- 
ment was by no méans inattentive to the subject. 

Mr. WARD begged to declare that a declaration that he had made last year, 
that Mr.Forsyth, the American Minister for Foreign Affairs, was a large proprietor 
of land in Texas—a fact which Mr F. had proved to him—was wholly unfounded. 
He regretted that he had been the medium of so unfounded a statement—but he 
| had made it on what he had deemed good authority. With respect to the real 
question, he regretted to believe that there was a secret desire to promote the 

annexation of Texas to the Union; for it would not only strengthen slavery, but 
would open to the United States the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. O'CONNELL made a speech, reiterating his often repeated abuse of this 
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country, but admitting that its government ‘had behaved with common decency 
in reference to Texas.” 


The motion was negatived by a vote of 41 to 28. 


AFFAIRS OF CANADA. 
House of Commons, March 6. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL said that he never rose with so much reluctance to 
make a proposition to the House of Commons, as he then rose with, to propose 
the resolutions of which he had given notice, and with the proposal of which he 
should conclude the observations, which he addressed to the House. It was his 
duty, and the duty of the government to which he belonged, and which he stood 
there to represent on that occasion, to bring forward the affairs of Canada, with 
the view of declaring their sentiments respecting the petitions of the people of 
Lower Canada, and of asking the House to apply, to the necessary service of the 
coleny, sums which ought in the regular course to have been voted by the Colo- 
nial Assembly. He felt that it was necessary, in order to justify any such course, 
to show, first, that there was a necessity for interference on the part of parlia- 
ment ; and, secondly, that that interference could be no other than, and could not 
stop short of, the propositions which he should make. In making those proposi- 
tions,which he did do with very great reluctance, he yet felt at the same time that 
the Assembly of Lower Canada had the advantage of being represented in that 
House ; that their cause would be stated with as much ability as they could de- 
sire ; and that if in any respect the government should wrong them by their pro- 
posals, the House would have an opportunity of hearing their claims fully advan- 
ced, and their pretensions put in the most favourable light, by Gentlemen who 
had undertaken to support their cause. It was likewise a consolation that, in 
bringing forward the affairs of Lower Canada, he knew that the pretensions 
which had been put forth by the Assembly of that province were not supported 
by the general concurrence of other provinces of North America subject to his 
Majesty’s crown. It was not now proposed on the part of Upper Canada that 
there should be an elective legislative council—it was net proposed on the part of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia ; with respect to all those colonies, he believed 
that he might say that the communications which had taken place between the 
King’s government and the various authorities and assemblies in them had tend- 
ed generally towards making a satisfactory adjustment, and that there was every 
prospect that, on the one hand, what they considered as a grievance would be 
redressed in a manner which they would consider to be full and sufficient ; and 
that, on the other hand, the crown would mcet with the loyal and dutiful concur- 
rence of the assemblies of those provinces. Therefore they had not to contend 
against a general alarm and a general wish of all the provinces of North Ameri- 
ca ; on the contrary, those demands which came from Lower Canada had sprung 
up, as he believed, in a long course of unfortunate dissension—they were the 
consequences, as he thought, rather of past irritation than demands founded on 
the real practical wants of the province, and demands without redressing which 
they could not hope for future and permanent tranquillity. In so saying, he might 
likewise state that he did not propose to cast any censure and reproach on the 
Assembly of Lower Canada for the course which they had taken ; if de did so, 
it would be unintentional on his part. He considered that that course so much 
resembled the course which other popular assemblies in similar situations had 
pursued, that instead of being an act of self-will, of caprice, or of presumption, 
on their part, it was simply the result of their obeying a general law which affect- 
ed all contests between a popular assembly on the one hand, and an executive on 
the other—that it was a course of proceeding which, upon those who looked at | 
it from a distance, generally impressed this lesson, that a popular assembly was 
hardly ever wrong in the beginning, and hardly ever right at the conclusion of | 
those contests. ‘They were generally struggles which commenced with the de- | 
cision of right, and ended with the establishment of wrong,—which began with 
asking for the remedy of well founded and existing grievances, and ended 


with a declaration of suspicion and distrust of all present authorities, 
and an endeavour to set up some new and unknown government, by | 
which it was supposed that all future grievances might be remedied,— | 


an attempt which, if they succeeded, seldom ended in producing those benefits, | 
and hardly ever ended in securing tranquillity. The province of Lower Canada | 
came into the possession of the English crown in consequence of the successful | 
war which ended in 1763. It then contained about 60,000 souls, being governed 
according to the laws of the arbitrary monarch of France, and having for its own 
especial law one of those of the particular and local laws which were known in 
Paris as the custom of Paris. Inheriting these rights, it was at first the attempt 
of the British government to render the colony a British colony, and make it re- 
semble a British possession. That policy was afterwards changed, when we en- 
tered into a contest with our other North American provinces, for the purpose of 
keeping Canada from an adherence to the resistance made by those provinces to 
the British crown, and inducing them to cling to their own customs, to become 
as it were again a French dominion. With the continuance of peace to the colo- 
ny, and the influx of emigrants, it was proposed to introduce a new kind of gov- 
ernment for that province, and Mr. Pitt proposed a bill, which afterwards passed, 
and became the act of 1791. He thought that it might well be doubted now, 
both on abstract grounds, and on grounds of experience, whether some at least of 
the main objects of that bill were well adapted to secure the future good govern- | 
ment of Canada. One part of the measure was to establish assemblies, one of | 
which should consist partly of hereditary members, and partly of members named 
for life by the government. Another part of it, the separation of Upper and 
Lewer Canada, Upper Canada being left as it were to become more completely 
English, to become the land into which emigrants were to flow in greater numbers 
and the other province left to become more gradually a territory of a mixed popu- 
lation of French, English, and natives. With respect to the first proposition he 
would say a few words. It seemed to have been imagined that we could establish 
in Canada a greater resemblance to the British constitution than he thought could 
properly be established in any colony. It was not in the power of any one to es- 
tablish in Canada an assembly which should have the moral influence which our 
House of Lords possessed , there was no class of persons naturally pointed out as 
a hereditary aristocracy in that country, and it was difficult to select persons for 
fife who should be thought generally the most fitted. It was hardly possible that 
different governors going out there should not take different views, as to the na- 
ture of their duty, and as to the persons fitted for that selection, and that there 
should not arise very great difficulty in carrying on the government with an as- 
sembly so created, without any identity of system, and by an authority not acting 
like the King in creations here, in the view of a great public, and under a high re- 
sponsibility. ‘The evil consequences of that power of nomination seemed to be 
admitted by all parties ; it was agreed that there was some defect in the constitu- 
tion of that legislative body. This was not, however, the subject on which the 
immediate remonstrances had been made ;—there were others respecting the no- 
mination of judges, the disposal of the public money, and the retaining in office 
of persons who had been defaulters, and various others, which, after being for 
about eight years a matter of dispute in the province, were referred by Mr. Huskis- 
son to the consideration of a select committee of that House. Among the papers 
presented to the House was a minute of Lord Aberdeen, in which the question 
was treated with great calmness, and which proved to demonstration that with 
respect to all the subjects, with one exception, which were brought before the 
Canada committee in 1828, aremedy was provided by the government of this 
country, not only equal to what the committee recommended, but going beyond 
the petitions which had been laid before that committee. He would show a very 
strong instance. The Canada committee recommended that certain duties, im- 
posed by an act of 1774, should be appropriated by the assembly itself, so soon 
as that assembly should make permanent provision for the support of the judges, 
and of a certain number of the officers of the civil Government. The Govern- 
ment of this country went beyond that proposal, and by the act of 1831 repealed 
simply and at once the provision of the act af 1774, which intrusted the appro- 
priation to the lords of the treasury in this country, and left it freely and wholly 
to the assembly to appropriate the funds arising from those duties. The assem- 
bly, since that concession, had not been disposed to make that return which 
the committee considered an indispensable preliminary. Another instance might 
be adduced from the recommendation of the committee, concerning the indepen- 
dence of the judges, and the course pursued by Lord Riponon that head. In 
1833 a supply bill passed the assembly, but with many conditions attached, which 
caused it to be lost. In 1834the assembly passed the well-known 92 resolutions 
In 1835 they separated without passing a supply bill, in consequence of Lord 
Aylmer refusing to grant the warrant for contingent expenses. In that year also, 
the commissioners were sent out from this country to investigate the whole sub- 
ject matter of the complaints, and to report thereupon to the Government. It 
was an inestimable advantage that the House now proceeded after the fullest and 
‘fairest inquiry—that every subject had been examined, and that after waiting fopr 
years and a half, during which no supply had been voted, they had come to the 
decisive question, whether or no they could grant in full the demand of the as- 
sembly, without which no supply was in any case to be looked for. It was a great 
advantage, that they did not appear to proceed in haste, in passion, or in ignorance 
—and that every light which could be thrown on the subject had been thrown— 
and that it was now for the House to consider whether or not they would proceed 
to alter the constitution of 1791, and in a manner which, he should endeavour to 
show, was inconsistent with the relation of a colony to the mother country, or 
whether they should interpose as in acase of clearly and fully proved necessity 
to save the colonial government, to protect the colony itself from disturbance, 
and to rescue the honour of the British crown from a stain’ The first demand 
of the assembly was, that the legislative council having hitherto been named by 
the crown, should be an elective%assembly—that the executive council should be 
a responsible council, similar to a cabinet in this country—another was that the 
law of tenure should be altered without respecting rights acquired under acts of 
the British Parliament; and a fourth was, that the land company should be 
.abolished, with a similar disregard of their rights. With respsct to making the 
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legislative council elective, the obvious effect of that, in the present state of the | 
colony, must be, to make a second assembly, resembling in spirit the existing House } 
of Assembly—[hear]. There could be no doubt of that ; the commissioners an¢ 

all other persons seemed to agree that that second assembly would be an echo 0! 
the representative assembly now existing, and that it would try to enforce all the | 
demands of that other. He would deal presently with the objection which the | 
commissioners had raised to an assembly so formed. With respect to the propo- ' 
sal that there should be an executive council in Canada similar to the cabinet in 
Great Britain, he held that to be incompatible with the relations which ought to 
exist between the mother country and her colony. Those relations required that 
his Majesty should be represented in the colony not by ministers, but by a go- 
vernor sent out by the King, and responsible to the parliament of Great Britain. 
In the other case the governor must act by the advice of the ministers in the 
colonies, and by so doing might act in opposition to the instructions which he} 
had received from his Majesty, and might actually employ the King’s forces to) 
enforce the execution of decrees in contravention of the laws passed by the im- 
perial legislature. For instance, if the colonial ministry should advise that the 
lands guaranteed to certain persons by the act of the British Parliament, should 
be taken from them, the King’s forces might be employed to carry that advice 
into execution. It was impossible that an executive authority, such as the cab- 
inet in this country, could exist in any colony, or anywhere but in the seat of em- 
pire itself. With respect to the alteration of the law of tenure, he maintained, 
that whatever might be done in that respect, due protection should be afforded, 
to the rights of persons who had acquired property under the faith of acts of the; 
imperial legislature. If the proposals to which he had adverted, particularly that, 
of the establishment of a colonial ministry should be acceded to, we would pos- 
sess in the Canadas all the inconveniences of colonies without any of their ad- 
vantages. Ifthe colonies were altogether independent of us, we should be re- 
lieved from the expense of defending them, and if any subject of his Majesty 
were injured in them,his Majesty could interfere to obtain redress, as he would 
in the case of a foreign power; but according to the plan proposed, if a British 
subject were wronged on the banks of the St. Lawrence, his Majesty would have 
less power to interfere in his behalf than if the injury had been committed on the) 
banks of the Danube or the Bosphorus. The Noble Lord then expressed his} 
concurrence in the opinion expressed by the commissioners, that in the present 
state of Canada it would be impossible to have an elective legislative council. if 
the council were to be elected, the result would be that a great portion of his 
Majesty’s subjects in the colony, namely, those of British descent, would be ex- 
cluded altogether from a voice in the representation in the two assemblies, and | 
that this portion of the people, consisting of 120,000 ‘persons of considerable 
wealth and intelligence, engaged for the most part in commercial pursuits, would 

consider themselves abandoned and divested of the protection of the mother 
country, and would oppose a government from which they could expect no se- 

curity for life or property. ‘The commissioners agreed unanimously in the opin- 

ion expressed in their report, that it would be highly inadvisable to make the le- 

gislative council elective. He would now proceed to state the remedies which 

the government proposed to apply to the existing evils. The first difficulty 

which existed was with respect to the payment of the judges and the King’s offi- 

cers in the colonies. It must, he thought, be admitted that an interval of four 
years and a half having elapsed since the colonial assembly refused to vote the 

supplies for the payment of those salaries, it was time that the imperial legislature 
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| persons should be members of it, and that the rest of the members should be se- 


| that, in an extraordinary case, the governor should have power of acting contrary 





should interfere. ‘The commissioners had advised the government to apply to 
Parliament on this subject last session, but they had abstained from doing so in or- | 
der to afford the colonists another opportunity of reconsidering their determina- 
tion, if they were so minded. 
place, and the government could not reconcile it with their sense of duty longer to 
refrain from laying the circumstances before the imperial legislature. He appre- 
hended that there could be no doubt of the authority of the imperial legislature to 
remedy the defect of a cessation of supply on the part of a colonial assembly. 
This was done last year with respect to the legislative assembly of Jamaica. 
That assembly had allowed an act to expire which it was necessary for the pur- 
poses of justice should continue, and, consequently, the imperial legislature passed 
an act to continue it in force. There could be no doubt whatever that the impe- 
rial legislature had also the power of appropriating the proceeds of taxes raised in 
colonies to the current service of the colonies. It was curious thatthis power of 
the imperial legislature was admitted even by Dr. Franklin at the bar of the House 
of Commons. When the doctor was asked whether, in the event of the assem- 
bly of New York refusing the supplies the imperial legislature would not have the 
power of appropriating the taxes raised in that state to the current service of the 
colony, he replied that he could not conceive it possible that the assembly of New 
York would, under any circumstances refuse the supplies , but he admitted that if 
they did, the imperial legislature had the power suggested. Let it be recollected 
that the government proposed to appropriate the produce of colonial taxation, not 


| to any British purpose in this empire, but solely to those purposes for which the 


assembly of Lower Canada was prepared to vote supplies in the session of 1833. 
He now came to the manner in which the government was to be carried on in fu- 
ture, and tothe composition of the legislative council, government proposed to 


| adopt generally the recommendations of the commissioners—that was to say, they 


No change of policy, however had taken | 


have the burdens of the incidents of taxes which that government had. : 
taxes were light, and their means of improvement were great andample. It would 
be necessary if these propositions were carried into effect there should be a boun 
dary line affixed to the provinces. Such would be the condition of the colony if 
were favourable to the propositions ; if, on the contrary, they took an unfavoura. 
ble view of these propositions—if they said it was absolutely necessary they 
should have an elective legislative council—that they should have an executive 
council solely responsible to their assemblies, it would come in the next degree to 
having a governor of their own selection, and a governor who was not of their 
own selection could do the bidding of this colonial legislature. If that was the 
proposition, it was, as he had already said—it was in another way and another 
manner proposing total independence. If they persisted in that demand, parlia. 
ment might be again required to say whether there was any colonial constitution 
preferable to the constitution of 1791. Parliament might be asked whether they 
would continue this contest with the colony, but this he wassure Parliament could 
not be asked to do—establish the state of things recommended in this address, 
It could not be asked to establish a state of things by which the honour of the 
British crown would be impaired, and that it should be made responsible for acts 
done in the colonies affecting the King’s subjects oprressive to them. He did 
not suppose they would persist in their demands. He could only say that if they 
did, it was not now proposed to carry on the government for ever independent of 
the Assembly. They did not propose to set aside the constitution of 1791, and 
provided the colony would agree to carry on the constitution of 1791, the consti- 
tution could be carried on by what was now proposed. They would be going be- 
yond the necessity of the cases if they proposed to carry on the government with- 
out the representative assembly. They wished to have the opinion of parliament 
—they wished them to decide whether they were prepared to have an executive 
council, whether they were prepared to have a responsible ministry totally inde- 
pendent of this country. Ministers considered that the dealing with such demands 
would be an abandonment of the colony, and he trusted that the declaration of 
the opinion of the House of Commons would induce the colony to reconsider the 
whole matter in dispute, and seriously weigh whether they had not made these 
demands rather in consequence of the irritation produced by former disputes than 
as expecting they could form a suitable government, and above all, whether they 
did expect that any minister or parliament of this country would consent to terms 
by which the great portion of the settlers under the King’s protection wouid be, 
as they conceived, abandoned, and imagine themselves wronged by the legislature. 
That was the question which he had to propose to the House. ‘The Noble Lord 
concluded by moving the following resolutions :— 

“1. That since the 31st day of October, in the year 1832, no provision has 
been made by the legislature of the province of Lower Canada for defraying the 
charges of the administration of justice, and for the support of the civil govern- 
within the said province ; and that there will, on the 10th day of April now next 
ensuing, be required for defraying in full the charges aforesaid to that day the sum 


jof £142,160 14s. 6d. 


“2. That at a session of the Legislature of Lower Canada, holden at the city 
jof Quebec, in the said province, in the months of September and October, 1836, 
‘the governor of the said province, in compliance with his Majesty’s commands, 

recommended to the attention of the House of Assembly thereof, the estimates 
for the current year, and also the accounts, showing the arrears due in respect of 


the civil government, and signified to the said House his Majesty’s confidence 
‘that they would accede to the application which he had been commanded to re- 
| ) 


new for payment of the arrears due on account of the public service, and for the 
| funds necessary to carry on the civil government of the province. 

‘©3. That the said House of Asseinbly, on the 3d day of October, 1836, by an 
\address to the governor of the said province, declined to vote a supply for the pur- 
|poses aforesaid, and by the said address, after referring to a former address of the 
said House to the Governor of the said province, declared that the said House 
persisted, amongst other things, in the demand of an elective legislative council, 
land in demanding the repeal of a certain act passed by the parliament of the 
United Kingdom in favour of the North American Land Company; and by the 
said address the said House of Assembly further adverted to the demand made 
}by that House of the free exercise of its control overs all the branches of the ex- 
lecutive government ; and by the said address the said House of Assembly further 
declared, that it was incumbent on them in the present conjuncture to adjourn 
their deliberations until his Majesty’s government should by its acts, especially by 


|rendering the second branch of the legislature conformable to the wishes and 


wants of the people, have commenced the great work of justice and reform, and 
| created a confidence which alone could crown it with success. 
| ‘4, That in the existing state of Lower Canada, it is unadvisable to make the 
| Legislative Council of that province an elective body; but that it is expedient 
‘that measures be adopted for securing to that branch of the legislature a greater 
|degree of public confidence. 
| ‘5 ‘That while it is expedient to improve the composition of the Executive 
Council in Lower Canada, it is unadvisable to subject it to the respensibility de- 
manded by the House of Assembly of that province. 

“6. That the legal title of the North American Land Company, to the land 
holden by the said company, by virtue of a grant from his Majesty, under the 


proposed that judges should be excluded by law from that body, as for many years | public seal of the said province, and to the privileges conferred on the said com- 
they had been by practice, and also that the exclusion should extend toall persons | pany by act for that purpose, made in the fourth year of his Majesty’s reign, ought 


who had been guilty of disgraceful offences. 
no person should be permanently placed in the legislative council until his name | 
had been sent over to the home government accompanied by any remarks which 

the council, either individually or collectively, might think fittomake upon it. He | 
disapproved the practice of forming a majority of the council of persons of British | 


descent ; and that in future persons of British and French descent should be no- | 
minated in equal proportions. 


clude from that body all persons whohad been public defaulters. When the | 
constitution of the council should be thus modified, its occasional disagree- | 
ment with the House of Assembly would appear to the public to be the 
result of unbiassed judgment, and not the decision of one passion counteracting 
another passion. ‘The government thought that a change should be made in the 
composition of the executive council—that not more than two or three official 


lected from the legislative council.and the House of Assembly. It was proposed 
to, or without the advice of, the Executive Council; but that, in every such case 
he should state his reasons forso doing. With respect to the North American 
Company, the government saw no reason to differ from the conclusions to 
which the commissioners had come upon that subject. With respect to the 
Tenures of the Land Act, the commissioners say that the statute, pass- 
ed by the imperial legislature is complained of on two grounds—first, that it was 
framed in ignorance of the tenure of land in the colonies; and, secondly, that it 
does not provide for a voluntary commutation. The commissioners thought those 
objections were well founded, and, therefore, the government proposed that, as 
soon as any proper and suflicient act respecting the tenure of land shall be pass- 
ed by the colonial assembly, the imperial parliament should be called upon to re- 
peal the existing act, saving, however, the rights of all persons who had obtained 
property under its provisions. Another important subject was the regulations af- 
fecting trade between the two provinces of Canada. He held in his hand a news- 
paper containing an address from the House of Assembly of Upper Canada, in 
which complaint was made of the duties which their goods were subjected to on 
arriving in Lower Canada—of passengers coming from Great Britain being obliged 
to pay a transit duty on passing through Lower Canada—of the general unfair 
division of the duties, and in particular of there not being a free navigation of the 
river St. Lawrence, in consequence of which, the merchants of Upper Canada 
had no means of communicating with the sea, or sending the produce of their in- 
dustry to foreign parts, without paying considerable duties. Jt was unquestiona- 
ble that Upper Canada was at present labouring under grievances on those heads. 
It was therefore proposed that, with the assent of the legislatures of the two pro- 
vinces, a commission should assemble at Montreal. This commission to consist 
of eight members of each representative assembly, and four of each legislative 
assembly, in all 24 persons, whose duty it would be to prepare laws on the sub- 
ject of the navigation of the St. Lawrence, and of matters of trade and com- 
merce between the two provinces. It was also proposed that this commission 
should direct its attention to the formation of a fair court of appeal, and also a 
court of impeachment before which the judges might be brought. The Noble 
Lord having referred to the address from Lower Canada, observed, that 
without any direct acts having all the means of defence provided for them. they 
derived a revenue from foreign commerce, which, after the devotion of one-sixth 
to the necessary purposes of the civil government, eould be appropriated to the 
improvement of their own country, their own roads, their own schools, and the 
necessary expenses of their assemblies. In point of revenue and expenditure, 
the colony was in as desirable a state as could be expected. As to any evils suf- 
fered from the operation of the laws no complaint appeared in any of their late 
petitions. Such was the nature of the general proposition which government had 
to make. As to the wild iand and other matters, the general rule was not tomake 
and suffer those improvident grants, which were made in former times, but to sell 
the land at a fair price, in such a way that there should be no favouritism in the 
disposal of the land. ‘There would be no desire on the part of the governor of 
the colony to impose laws which would be injurious or unpalatable; on the con- 
trary, there would be every disposition to make sueh laws as would conduce to 
the prosperity of the colony. With the proposition he had made, it would hard- 
ly be demied that they were in the enjoyment of as great a portion of poli- 
tical freedom, and as great as portion of personal immunity from oppres- 
sions, and as great a power of making good and wholesome laws as could 
fallto the lot of any quarter of the globe. They could not have some of 
the privileges which belonged to the imperial government, nor would they 














| the said province, arising from his Majesty’s hereditary, territorial, and casu 





The government also proposed that | to be maintained inviolable. 


“7. That it is expedient, that so soon as provision shall have been made by 
law, to be passed by the legislature of the province of Lower Canada, for the 
discharge of lands therein from feudal dues and services, and for removing any 
doubts as to the incidents of the tenure of the land in free and common soccage 
in the said province, a certain act made and passed in the sixth year of the reign 


He believed that this would have the effect of | of his late Majesty, King George IV., commonly called “‘ The Canada Tenures 
increasing public confidence in the council, as well as the resolution to ex- | Act,” and so much of another act passed in the third year of his said late Majes- 


ty’s reign, commonly called “*‘ The Canada Trade Act,” as relates to the tenures 
of land in the said province, should be repealed, saving nevertheless to all persons 
all rights in them vested under or by virtue of the said recited acts. 

“8. That for defraying the arrears due on account of the established and custo- 
mary charges of the administration of justice and of the civil government of the 
said province, it is expedient, that after applying for that purpose such balance as 
shall, on the 10th day of April, 1837, be in the hands of the nee, of 
al re- 
venue, the governor of the said province be empowered to issue from and out of 
any part of his Majesty's revenues in the hands of the receiver-general of the 
| said province such further sums as shall be necessary to effect the payment of the 
| before-mentioned sum of £142,160, 14s. 6d. : 
“9. That itis expedient that his Majesty be authorised to place at the dis- 
posal of the Legislature of the said province the net proceeds of his Majesty’s 
| hereditary, territorial, and casual revenue arising within the same, in case the said 
Legislature shall see fit to grant to his Majesty’s civil list for defraying the neces- 
sary charges of the administration of justice, and for the maintenance and una- 
voidable expenses of certain of the principal officers of the civil government of 
the said province. 

“10. That great inconvenience has been sustained by his Majesty's subjects in- 
habiting the provinces of Lower Canada and Upper Canada, from the want of 
some adequate means for regulating and adjusting questions respecting the trade 
and commerce of the said provinces, and divers other questions wherein the said 
provinces have a common interest ; and it is expedient that the legislatures of the 
said provinces respectively be authorised to make provision for the joint regula 
tion and adjustment of such their common interests.” 

The question having been put, 

Mr. LEADER said it was his intention to oppose the resolutions of the Noble 
Lord, by all the means which the usages of the House would permit. Seeing 
that the existence of a nation was to depend on the votes of the Houses, any 
man more accustomed to address the House than himself, might be excused In 
feeling awe. He was not surprised at the Noble Lord, feeling as he stated, con- 
siderable reluctance in moving these resolutions. The Noble Lord, who repre- 
sented a liberal constituency, and was the leader of a liberal government, must 
have felt considerable reluctance in proposing these resolutions, which were the 
most arbitrary and unconstitutional resolutions ever submitted to the House, 
which amounted in fact, to a coercion bill. The Canadians complained of griev- 
ances—they did not seek to establish a commonwealth themselves ; but, unless 
you acceded to their just demands, you would compel them to throw themselves 
into the arms of the neighbouring republic. Their anxiety was caused by the 
course which had been pursued for the last 20 years, by this nominated legislative 
council—a course opposed to the wishes and interests of the majority of the 
Canadians, and sustained by the influence and bad policy of the colonial office ™ 
this country. The Noble Lord said, that if the council was made elective, the 
interests of the people would predominate. What an objection to come from 
the Noble Lord! The Noble Lord proposed, not that the legislative council 
should be made to harmonize with the assembly, and the majority of the peopl 
but that the majority of the people, and the legislative assembly should be com 
pelled to bend to the vicious principles of the legislative council. The Noble 
Lord had remarked on the Tenures Act, and the North American Land Com- 
pany’s Act. It was one of the complaints that they were ever passed. The as- 
sembly of Canada complained that it was a breach of their constitution to pass 
those acts. So long as there was a constitution, the Imperial Parliament ought 
not to have interfered with their privileges. ‘The Noble Lord had ended by *#¥ 
ing that the position of Canada would be most enviable. He forgot that if his 
resolutions were passed, the independence of the Canadian legislative assem>'Y 
would be annihilated. He forgot that he would deprive the Canadians of their 
constitutional rights. If well being put people in an enviable situation, the Italian 
subjects of Austria were well off ; but they wanted that which the Canadians 
had, and of which the Noble Lord would deprive them—viz., a constitutional oe 
sembly and a representative government, which attended to the interests of ¢ 
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1837. 


a 
eae ' of its control over the finances—to place the management under the con- 
or f the executive, and, in short, to tax the Canadian people without the inter- 
- Se of their legislature. ‘That was the cause of the unholy quarrel with our 
y pero provinces ; and were we now to enforce on Canada a system which 
sa brought so much disgrace on the country during the last century ! Was there 
not an act of parliament which declared that the colonies should not be taxed 
except by their own legislatures? And was not the proposal of the Noble Lord 
in direct violation of that act? The arrears were caused by a just and constitu- 
tional exercise of the rights of the assembly—they refused to pay the arrears un- 
Jess certain conditions were complied with which had not been complied with, and 
yet the Noble Lord proposed to pay those arrears. Was not that undue taxation 
of our colonies! Jf such a system as this were pursued, the Canadian constitu- 
tion would become a mere useless piece of parchinent and the assembly an in- 
significant debating club. He protested, therefore, against these resolutions. As 
long as there was a constitution in Canada it was beyond the reach of the ‘House 
to interfere with its internal concerns. ‘The commissioners had some feelings of 
this sort, when they said it would be better to repeal the constitutional act ot 1791 
than interfere with the privileges now granted to the assembly The Noble Lord 
had chosen the latter alternative. He might have considered the expediency of 
repealing the Cc onstitutional Act—he might have talked of sending more troops 
to keep Canada in subjection—he might have proposed to reduce Canada to pro- 
vincial slavery ; but as long as the Canadians were allowed a legislature of their 
own, you had no right to interfere with the privileges which you yourselves 
granted to them. Unsatisfactory and unconstitutional as were the resolutions of 
the Noble Lord, he confessed he was not surprised when he heard them ; they 
were founded on the reports of the commissioners, and were in strict accordance 





acai 





The resolutions of the Noble Lord went to deprive the legislative as- 





with the policy almost always pursued by the colonial office, whichever party was 
in office, and which had remained for so many years, unimproved and unaltered. 
He felt satisfied the resolutions would exasperate the Canadian people in the 
highest degree. The grievances of Canada were unfortunately too well known 
to require any lengthened detail. More than 40 years ago it was said the consti- 
tution would not work well, because it had one fatal error, and that was the no- | 
mination of the legislative council—a prediction which had unfortunately proved 
true. A contest had been going on for the last 20 years between this exeeutive } 
council and the legislative assembly, and now all legislation had been stopped. | 
To inquire into the cause, and attempt, if possible, to find a remedy for the griev- | 
ances under which the Canadians laboured, a commission was sent out by the | 
present government ; that commission had lately presented its reports, and he | 
must say that a more grossly disjointed or incomplete document was never pre- 
sented to this House. He had the misfortune to wade through all these docu- 
ments ; there were six reports, and to every single report there was appended a 
difference of opinion by Sir George Grey, with the exception of one short report, 
which contained an attack on the Hon. Member for Bath, in which all the com- 
missioners were agreed. These reports were full of threats against the legislative | 
assembly, and projects for taking away the constitution ; but the elective coun- 
cil, being the real point at issue, he should confine the few words he had to say 
to that subject. We were told that this was a contest between the French aud 
English Canadians—that it was a contest of races—this was not the truth. In | 
the assembly there were many English Members, and the majority of those Eng- | 
lish Members were always found voting with what was called the French party. | 
In the portion called the British party, there were men of direct British descent, 
and men of American descent. The Americans and those of strictly British de- | 
scent were found to agree with the French party. The contest, therefore, was | 
| 





nota contest of races, but of principles—of oligarchy against democracy—of the 
great majority on one side, which had been hitherto ground down and kept under 
by the miserable minority on the other. On one side was four-fifths of the popu- 
lation, who had declared that nothing but the elective council could satisfy them; 
andon the other side was a wretched minority of one-fifth, interested in the 
maintenance of abuses, and in keeping up animosities. ‘The House must choose 
between them—would they agree with this majority, or this minority! What 
was the remedy proposed by the commissioners! Not to do away with this le- 
gislative council, but to make all the rest of the constitution harmonise with this 
strange body. ‘The Honourable Gentleman then read various extracts from the 
reports of the commissioners, and observed that their arguments were precisely 
those which were used against granting corporations to Ireland. He was much 
surprised to see the commissioners appointed by a liberal government going for | 
arguments to the other side of the House against having an elective legislative | 
council—[hear, hear], and ending their report by recommending that the consti- | 
tution of Canada should be taken away altogether, and that a coercion bill should 
be adopted towards that country—[hear, hear]. He confessed he was surprised | 
at such a recommendation, and equally surprised at the arguments by which it | 
was supported. He appealed from their decision, however, to that House, to know | 
if they would sanction such a proceeding—[hear, hear]. ‘The Canadians, speak- 
ing through their assembly, asked to have the elective principle introduced into 
the legislative council as the first great reform towards obtaining for them a re- 
dress of grievances, and without which they would not rest satisfied. The com- | 
missioners answered that they could not grant the demand, for their doing so] 
would be an infringement on the unity of the British empire , but that they had | 
got a better plan—namely, that of taking away from them the control of the fi- 
nances, or else taking away their constitution altogether. It should be recollect- 
ed that the legislative council was but an experiment when it was first adopted. | 
Mr. Pitt said so at that time, and the House of Commons at that time said that | 
it was a bad experiment, and must fail—{hear, hear]. He would now refer to | 
what had been said by a great statesman whom the Noble Lord quoted the other | 
night, as his polar star in politics, when he, at the same time, said that when he 
sought for enlarged views on great questions he did not refer to Locke, nor to | 
the legal technicalities of Blackstone; but he turned to the speeches of Mr. | 
Fox. The Noble Lord could not have selected a better model, and he would | 
then ask him to listen to what had been said by Mr. Fox, in the discussion upon 
the Quebec bill. The Hon. Member here read a passage from his speech re- 
lative to the legislative council, in which he said that this country should not | 
adopt for Canada a servile imitation of its own House of Lords, as was recom- | 
mended by the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, for they could only give them | 
the semblance and not the substance of such an assembly, for they could not | 
have the claim to reverence and respect which the British House of Peers com- | 
manded. Such was the opinion of Mr. Fox, and the experience of over 40 | 
years had proved that he wasright. For nearly half a century they had tried to 
give Canada a House of Lords, but the trial had proved a total failure—([hear, 
hear]. Mr. Fox, in 1791, proposed that the Legislative Council should be elec- | 
tive, and he (Mr. Leader) was then only proposing the very same thing that Mr. | 
Fox had proposed in 1791; upon which occasion that great statesman remarked, 
‘‘ A council chosen in any way is better than none, but an elective council is the | 
best "—[hear, hear}. The case was much stronger now than it was then, for | 
they had now the experience of 40 years to guide them, whereas Mr. Fox was 
only uttering a prediction. He would ask the Noble Lord if he was prepared to 
resist such authority! He supposed the Noble Lord would persist in his resolu- 
tions, but he would tell him if he did so he would find it in a very short time 
impossible to rule Canada, except by force of arms—[hear, hear] ; and he would | 
ask if England was likely to reap either glory or profit in sueh a contest? Our 
contest with the American colonies was founded in similar injustice, and every 
one knew the result. The cases of Canada and Ireland were parallel. ‘The | 
Canadians had been complaining of their grievances for 30 years unavailingly— | 
they were attached to the British constitution ; but it should be recollected that | 
Qn the other side of the St. Lawrence there was a great and powerful republic | 
ready to receive them, and into which they would certainly be received if the 
Noble Lord persisted in resisting their just and unanimous dernand—{[hear, hear]. | 
He appealed to every Member of that House who preferred representative govern- | 
ment to arbitrary rule—he appealed to every man who preferred justice to in- 
Justice, and most of all. he appealed to the liberal Irish Members to assist him, 
if not to obtain justice, at least, to prevent the infliction of the grossest injus- 
tice by destroying the constitution of Canada—[hear, hear]. The Hon. Mem- 


ber concluded by moving, as an amendment, that the legislative council be made 
elective. 


Mr. ROEBUCK seeonded the motion. 
After two nights’ debate, in the course of which Mr. Hume, Mr. Roebuck, 
Lord Stanley, and many other members delivered able speeches. The commit- 


tee divided, when the numbers were—For the motion, 318; against it, 56; 
Majority for ministers, 262. 


UNITED STATES’ (NORTH AMERICA) BOUNDARY LINE. 
‘ : House of Commons, March 7. 

Mr. ROBINSON begged to ask the Noble Lord whether any progress had 
ren made in the settlement of the question respecting the U. States’ boundary 
ine 

Lord PALMERSTON said there had not. The question was still the sub- 
ject of communications between the Governments of the two countries. He 
believed that both Governments were actuated by an earnest desire to bring the 
matter to an amicable conclusion, but difficulties had arisen in part out of the dif- 


ferent forms of the two Governments, which had delayed the settlement until 


now. 
TREATIES BETWEEN TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 
Lord D STUART wished to know from the Hon. and Learned Member for 
ath whether it was his intention to proceed with the motion of which he had | 
given notice, respecting the treaty of Adrianople and other treaties between Rus- 
= , urkey, and if he did intend to bring it on, would he name the day ! 
Mr. ROEBUCK said he had put it off until the Government might be enabled | 


ks afford him a day. Whenever that could be done. he would let the Noble Lord 
now the day that might be fixed | 





| at 90}, fell to 90}, but closed. buyers, at that quotation; for money, the price 


| 3prem., and the Brighton to } prem. per share. 


| which were (but not until they had occasioned warm and violent discussions) put 


| na more settled state—that confidence 
: 
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Lord PALMERSTON h 





N had no doubt that his Noble Friend (Lord John Rus- 
sell) who was not then in his place, would assist the Hon. and Learned Gentle- 
ee = ote — . the other business of the House would admit. 
: wou y i 
bids to tring tion: glad to have any day fixed when he might hope to 
————[— er 

London, March 7, evening.—Distrust is fast wearing away in the city, and 
even compared with yesterday there is a perceptible difference. The money for 
which employment was refused last week on almost any terms that could be of- 
fered, 1s how coming out, though still of course with a certain degree of reserve 
or caution to seek for it. As there never existed any real scarcity, the sudden 
change is not difficult to account for, and it is what usually happens on these oc- 
casions. Bills within the range of a particular circle were for a time entirely 
under an interdict, and though interest at the rate of 8 or 9 per cent could have 
been obtained by discounting them, the bankers and capitalists preferred em- 
ploying their money at 3 or 3} per cent. in Government securities, rather than 
run the risk under the circumstances that then existed. Now that a change has 
occurred, and that these bills have been placed directly or indirectly under the 
protection of the Bank, they ave as eager to procure them, but are either unable 
to succeed at all, or are compelled to take them at lower rates of discount. 

London, March 10. 

Money for commercial purposes is again more easily obtainable to-day, and con- 
fidence is decidedly on the increase. We understand that some considerable pur- 
chases have been made of manufactured goods to-day, both for home consump- 
tion and exportation. There is an appearance of more animation of most of the 
markets for produce. 

The public securities have not quite maintained the improvement of yesterday, 
but the transactions to-day have been too small to enable any correct opinion be- 
ing formed of the actual feelings of the speculators. Consols for account opened 


did not fall below 904. Exchequer bills have risen to 31 premium, and India 
Bonds to 27 premium. 

Speculation is very dull in the foreign stock market. Spanish stock declined 
to 25 this afternoon, the letters from St. Sebastian te the evening of the 3d inst. 
only holding out the possibility of a movement by the Constitutionalists against 
the Carlists on or about the 6th inst. It is again reported that all was ready for 
the grand attack upon the enemy’s lines The probable occupation of Durango, 
rumoured yesterday, is not confirmed. Spanish Bonds left off at at 25}, the De- 
ferred Stock at 11, and the Coupons at 44. Dutch, Russian, and Belgian Stocks 
are rather higher than yesterday. The South American Bonds are also nomi- 
nally the same as previously quoted. 

The demand for railway shares has improved. Great Western have advanced 
to 8} premium, the London and Birmingham to 37 prem., the North Midland, to 
The shares of Rennie’s line are 
at a discount of %, and those of Cundy’s line at 24 dis¢ount.—The shares of the 
Colonial Bank are rather higher than yesterday, fetching 2 dis. London and 
Westminster Bank shares are at 1 premium, without the dividend. 


DEFEAT OF THE FRENCH MINISTRY ON THE DISJUNCTION 
LL. 
London, March 9. 
We have this moment received, by an extraordinary express, the second edi- 
tions of the Paris evening papers of ‘Tuesday night, with a short letter from our 
correspondent. - 
The lateness of the hour prevents our being able to do more than to give the 
following extract from our private letter ;— 
‘“« After the withdrawal of General Bugeaud’s amendment to the Disjunction 
Bill this day in the Chamber of Deputies, there remained four others, all of 


to vote and rejected. 

“The House next proceeded to vote upon the two articles ef the sole para- 
graph of which the bill consisted. ‘They were respectively declared carried in 
the affirmative (by a show of hands ineach case.) The ballot on the ensemble 
of the bill was then proceeded with, when there were— 

For the bill 
Against it 
Majority against Ministers... . - PEE TP 
The announcement of the numbers was followed by loud and long-continued 


Ui 


that business is again escaping from the icy fetters of doubt and suspicion, and, 
in fact, that the crisis is past. The crisis, however, may not have entirely passed, 
although we fully believe that things are materially alleviated. In fact, the re- 
turn of specie to England was the harbinger of the return of confidence, and re- 
sults of prodigious advantage, not only to England but to this country, will fol- 
low. Unless the money market be restored to a healthy state, trade will lan-. 
guish ; and should trade languish what will be the fate of Cotton, the great Ame- 
rican staple export '—that export which above all others goes to pay the debt 
annually incurred to procure European merchandize. 

The state of the money market here, has not, we regret to say, made a corres- 
ponding improvement, and numerous failures of an alarming kind take place daily- 
Still all this was to be expected from the variety and complication of the causes 
which have tended to bring about the pressure. Such shocks in commercial com- 
munities occur periodically—the gale must blow out and then ell will be calm 

again. 

Texas.—Another attempt has been made by Mr. Hoy in the House of Com- 

mons to get up a grifo in favour of Mexico against Texas, but it signally failed, 

and the motion was lost by a large vote. Mr. Hoy is an abolitionist, and haunt- 

ed with the idea that Texas is to be the great mart for slave-dealing. Mr. John 
Quincy Adams’ speech in Congress has turned the head of an otherwise worthy 
and excellent man, and made him very unhappy. It is easy to perceive that the 
celebrated oration of Mr. Adams on Texas has furnished the alarmists in Eng- 
land with half their fears and all their arguments. 


A cotemporary informs us that the speech attributed to Tom Steele, in which 
he is represented to have spoken abusively of Mr. O’Connell—is a forgery. We 
copied the article from the Standard, edited by Dr. Maginn, a paper we should 
suppose not readily imposed upon. Be that as it may, we are perfectly willing to 
take the matter upon the word of our cotemporary, and to give Mr. Steele and 
Mr. O'Connell the benefit of his contradiction, and do so accordingly. 


The North river is at length free of ice, and the steamboats are once moro in 
motion. On Thursday that fine boat, the Novelty, built under the superintend 
ence of Dr. Nott, made her first trip. She is completely refitted, and put in ex- 
cellent order. The furniture is mostly new, and the cabins and dining room are 
superbly furnished—the curtains and other drapery being rich in quality, and taste- 
fully arranged. When the folding doors are flung open, the furnished apartments 
form a range of two hundred and forty feet. She is commanded by Captain De 
Groot, who will admirably fill the station. The Novelty has two hundred berths, 
and will in all respects be found a convenient and comfortable boat. 


Professor Pattison of Philadelphia, and lady, will embark to-day in the packet 
for Liverpool. ‘The absence of the Professor from this country must necessarily 
be short, as he will return in October to resume his Lectures at the Jefferson In- 
stitution in the sister city. 

wr Complete sets of the present volume of the Albion may be obtained on 
application to the office, or to either of its Agents. The volume commenced 


in January last, and contains the beautiful plate of the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment. No additional charge is made for the plate. 


BOOKSELLERS’ DINNER. 
We regret that our limits do not allow us to insert the whole particulars of this 
festival. We however subjoin one or two extracts from the published proceed- 
ings, which are quite interesting. 


MR. ROGERS AND MR. HALLECK. 
Mr. Washington Irving being called upon for a toast, observed, that he meant 





cheering, which ended with shouts of ‘‘ Vive le Roi!” The enthusiasm exten- 
ded to the tribunes and the passage of the Chamber, the strangers in which 
joined in the cry of triumph. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 10¢ a 11} per cent. prem. 
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By the arrival of the Sheffield, we have English papers to the 11th ult. 

The Parliamentary intelligence is, as usual, the most important contained in 
the London journals. We have, by this arrival, the debate the Ballot—on 
the introduction of the Church Rate Bill, Texas, and on the Canada question. 
The last is the most important, and we have accordingly given it a prominent 
place in this day's paper ; next week we shall devote a few columns to the other 
topics just named. 

We most sincerely congratulate our friends in Canada, on the joyful result of 
this debate. The question of French supremacy on the banks of the St. Law- 
rence is for ever set at rest—nothing, indeed, can be more fatal to the schemes 
and pretensions of Mr. Papineau and his party, than the vote taken on the night 
of the 8th of March, in the British House of Commons. The constitution has 
been manfully vindicated, while the insidious attempt to introduce an elective 
system into the Legislative Council has been laid prostrate, by the triumphant vote 
of 318 to 56! We congratulate, also, the House of Assembly of Nova Scotia, 
in having rescinded its twelve Resolutions, one of which, like a new made lover, 
seemed to have a sneaking regard for the same principle. But this is not all ; 
the Resolutions offered in the House of Commons by Lord John Russell, au- 
thorizes the government to pay the salaries of those numerous meritorious offi- 
cers of the civil administration, who have been so long and so cruelly robbed of 
them. We were always sure that when the wrongs of this innocent and unfor- 
tunate class of persons came fully before Parliament, that justice would be done 
them. ‘Thank God, humanity and justice are yet paramount in the British Le- 
gislature. 

Mr. Grote produced his annual motion for the vote by ballot, on the 7th. It 
underwent the usual dull debate, and was—after being opposed by Whigs and 
Tories, voted down as follows:—For the motion, 153; against it, 265 ; ma- 
jority, 112. 

The Bill for abolishing the Church Rates, is not so harmless. 
are some of its provisions .— 

1. That the land revenues of the Archbishops, Bishops, deans and chapters 
&c. shall be managed by a board of 11 commissioners, including the two Arch- 
bishops, and the Bishop of London. [The Archbishop of Canterbury, for him- 
self, his brother of York, and the Bishop of London, protested against the mea- 
sure, on the 9th of March, and declared most emphatically that nothing short of 
an act of Parliament should compel them to accept the office of commissioner. 


The Bishop of London opposed the bill also, with exceeding warmth and bitter- 
ness. } 


2. Leases to be granted for 31 years, rack-rent. 

3. The income to form a general fund, for the payment of the allowance to 
the church dignitaries, &c. 

4. Church rates to be abolished. 

5. Visitation fee abolished. ; 

6. Dissenters to be exempted from acting as church-wardens. 

7. Pews to be rented, and the rents applied to the service of the church. 

It may readily be supposed by those who know the people of England, the 
state of the English Church, and the feelings connected therewith, what conster- 
nation this project has thrownthem into. Nothing, indeed, could be more strong- 
ly calculated to promote discord throughout the land, and to bring down on the 
heads of the Cabinet more bitter denunciations. 


The following 


It seems strange indeed, that 
the Ministers have engaged in such a scheme, as it would seem to all rational 
thinkers one calculated to shake the stability of their government. Those, how- 
ever, who understand their tactics, readily see that this is merely a manceuvre to 
gain popularity with the Radicals, and to bring odium on the House of Lords by 
compelling that body to reject such a mischievous measure. This, then, is one 
of the reforms, so called, which the Lords are destined to throw out ; that they 
will do so no doubt whatever exists, and then the Ministers will endeavour to ob- 


| tain credit for proposing good measures, while the Lords will, with the unthinking, 


be censured for opposing them. This is the system followed by my Lord John 


Russell, which fortunately the people are beginning to see through. 


The majority of the accounts from England, affirm that the Money Market is 
has been in a great degree restored— 


to propose the health of an individual whom he was sure all present would delight 
to honour—of Samuel Rogers, the poet. Mr. Irving observed, that in a long in- 
timacy with Mr. Rogers, he had ever found him an enlightened and liberal friend 
of America and Americans. Possessing great influence in the world of litera- 
ture and the fine arts in Great Britain, from his acknowledged soundness of judg- 
ment and refinement of taste, he had often exerted it in the kindest and most 
gracious manner, itr fostering, encouraging, and bringing into notice the talents of 
youthful American artists. He had also manifested on all occasions the warmest 
sympathy in the success of American writers, and the promptest disposition to 
acknowledge and point out their merits. I am led to these remarks, added Mr. I., 
by a letter reccived yesterday from Mr. Rogers, acknowledging the receipt of a 
volume of Halleck’s poems, which I had sent to him, and expressing his opinion 
of their merits. Mr. I. here read the following extract from the letter : 

‘With Mr. Halleck’s poems, I was already acquainted—particularly with the 
two first in the volume ; and I cannot say how much I admired them always. 
They are better than any thing we can do just now en our side the Atlantic. 
(Hear, hear.] I hope he will not be idle, but continue long to delight us. When 
he comes here again, he must not content himself with looking on the outside of 
my house, as I am told he did once—but knock and ring, and ask for me as an 
old acquaintance. [Cheers.] I should say, indeed, if I am here to be found— 
for if he or you, my dear friends, delay your coming much longer, I shall have no 
hope of seeing either of you on this side the grave.” 

(Mr. Rogers is now in his seventy-fifth year, and has recently been much out of 
health.) 

Mr. Irving concluded by giving as a toast : 

Samuel Rogers—The friend of American genius. 

The company all rose and drank the health standing, with the greatest enthu- 
siasm. 

BOOK TRADE IN AMERICA. 

Col. Stone in the course of the evening made a very able address, in which he 
introduced several valuable statistical facts in reference to the Book Trade ef this 
country, and among other things said : 


Allow me to state, that the number of works published for the first time in the 
U. States in the year 1834 and 1835, was 1013, comprising about 1300 different 
volumes. Allowing 1000 copies to an edition, the wholesale cost of these would 
be $1,220,000, This is exclusive of new editions of recent and old works, of 
bibles, of prayer books, periodicals, etc., which amount to at least as much 
more. 

In 1836 this number was materially increased ; and the amount of capital in- 
vested in the books issued from the press during that year, is ascertained from 
authentic data to be at least a million and a half, i. e. this sum is invested in 
books printed in one year, 19-20ths of which are issued in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Hartford. 

In most instances the editions of the same work in the United States are larger 
and oftener repeated than in any other country. Many reprinted English works 
have passed through three or four editions here, while the original publisher was- 
disposing of one. One book in particular can be named, of which the 4th edi- 
tion (1000 copies each) was published in England in December—the sale in Ame- 
rica having at that time exceeded 100,000 copies. 

The number of new American publications (reprinted and original) per annum, 
is already half the number issued in Great Britain; and the whole number of vo- 
lumes printed is believed to be nearly equal in both countries. We think the 
balance is in our favour. 

It is believed, sir, that the amount of American publishing has more than 
doubled within the period of the last ten years. The aggregate sales of five 
bookselling houses, in the year 1839, amounted to one million three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. The subjects of books published in the year 1734, were 
in the following proportiod : 

Original American. 

Education 

Theology 

Novels and Travels............ 19 

History and Biography 


Medicine 

Poetry 

Voyages and Travels 
Fine Arts 


Totals 258 
Mr. Stone further stated that a single publishing house has paid in the five yeare 
(previous to 1834,) the trifling sum of $135,000 for copy-rights, $30,000 of which 
were for two books. The house of Carey, Lea & Blanchard paid $30,000 last 
year, to American authors, and our own firm of Harpers & Brothers has “trans- 
ferred the deposites” to about the same amount annually for several years. 


The 5lst anniversary of St. George’s Society of New York will be celebrated 
on Monday, 24th inst. at the Globe Hotel. Dinner on the table at 5 o’clock. 
Tickets may be had of either of the undermentioned stewards. 


S. T. Cary. Henry Jessvp. 
R. 8. Bucwanay. I. C. Beats 
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Sung by Mrs. Morley—Composed and arranged for the Piano Forte, by J. Tolkien. 


























WE MEET NO MORE. 








Philadelphia, George Willig, No. 171 Chesnut Street. 













no the spell is bro-ken, And joy’s sweet hour 
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No more from slumber waking, 
I hail the cheerful dawn ; 
No more her smiles partaking, 

I pace the verdant lawn ; 
I pace the verdant lawn ; 


T°. THE FASHIONABLE.—NEW HAT ESTABLISHMENT. —BIRD, late foreman to, 
and many years with Leary & Co., after the most successful experience in all the 
branches of his business, having established himself in trade, now offers to his friends at his 
sales room, No. 13 Nassau street, corner of Pine, a splendid assortment of Hats of every 
wanety of nap from the medium to the plain, which in style of model, material and finish 
shall be found unrivalled. He intends to sell at $5 only, and by directing his whole care to 
that single style,is confident of producing an article without any superior ; and fashion and 
utility having established this quality as well for economy and elegance, as durability, he 
deems it an obvious advantage tothe public to confine his efforts to one purpose instead of 
making experiments in variety. Fearing no rival in the department of taste, he is willing 
to entrust himself in competition with any establishment in producing this article. 

He has made arrangements for the London and Paris Fashions with some of the best 
houses in those cities, and will always be first in the market with the new standard es- 
tablished by foreign taste. BIRD, 15 Nassau corner of Pine. 

{April 8-3m.) 





9 ASTOR HOUSE. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS are now opening and offer forsale, one of the most extensive and 
complete assortments of elegant and useful cutlery ever imported into the United 
States,—which has been selected under the superintendance of one of the partners in 
England. 


CUTLERY ESTABLISHMENT, 


Comprising of Table Cutlery. 
Ivory Handle Table Knives and Forks. 
do 0) do Balance with French Pattern Forks. 
alo do in complete sets of 51 to 525 pieces. 
Dinner and Dessert Knives without Forks. 
Warranted good Carvers and long Elastic Slicers. 
Cases of extra fine Table Cutlery with and without Forks } 
with Ivory Pearl and sterling silverfhandles \ 
Ivory and Pearl handle Dessert knives and forks plated on steel. 
Nutpickers, Champagne Openers, Corkscrews, Nutcrackers steel and plated. 
Plated on German silver Table and Dessert forks and a 
Asparagus Tongs, Lobster Crackers, Steel Toys, &c. &c 
Razors manufactured by Rodgers, Smith, Ragg, iliott and others in plain and elegant 
painted boxes. 
Plain and Fancy Scissors, some with beautiful carved work in stee}, silver and gold. 
Pen and pocket knives in various mountings and almost endless variety. 
Sets of Marooning Cutlery in Portable Cases. 
Hunting and Forest knives of various patterns. 
6 casks of assorted Table Cutlery suitable for the Southern and Western Trade. 
4 “ “ do Small Cutlery 
2 - " Rodgers & Sons. 
1 of from Ea Crooks & Wostenholm. 
Londom Dressing Cases, for Ladies and Gentlemen, of Rosewood, Mahogany, Russia and 
ororon, fitted with warranted cutlery. Portable Shaving and Travelling Cases, direct 
from London. Sole Agents for Mechi & Riggs’ Tablet —— and Paste. Bagatelle Ta- 
bles and Backgammon Boards complete. (apS-4t) GRAVELEY & WREAKS 
M RS. TASSALL, No. 377 Broadway, has just received her Spring assortment of Hats 
and Caps, of the latest and most approved style of Paris fashions—together with 
we Hats of an extra superfine quality : Straws, and a variety of fancy articles 
OOLOGICAL INSTITUTE—Wiill positively close on Saturday the 15th day of April.— 
The performance in the circle wilitake place at 40’clock in the afternoon, and at half 
past 8 o'clock in theevening. Admittance 50 cents. Children under 10 years of age half- 
al 2t 


“ 


- do 





Price, 
N ISS KEOGH’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL—Will be removed on the first of 
4 » street, near Broadway. On Monday, May 


May, from its present location to 74 Princ 





@th, Miss Keogh will be prepared to receive he r present pupils: also any others, whose 
parents nay be disposed to confide the education of their children to her guidance. Com- 
petent teachers are employed to instruct in all the different branches. al 4 





“NEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSIT.” 
Baltimore, March 26th, 1837. 
Henry Goodwin, Esq., Dear Sir,—It pleases me and cannot but afford satisfaction to 
ur numerous patrons, to perceive your aversion to be coupled with all the self-styled 
Dentists of the day, who append to their names a host of unintelligible initials, and the 
membership of various Societies w hich exist but in name: it is notorious that the age of 
“ gold medal humbug” is on the wane and that the Diploma system is often a hoax. Noth- 
ing, I flatter myself, can better recommend your services to a discerning gy than to 
notify them that you disclaim all connection with any Society of Dentists, &c. ! &. 
&c.‘'!'! and that you prefer to stand the test of professional skill; as a voucher Sior which 
I take the responsibility to state, that $1000 shall be forfeited if you fail to execute in a 
skilfal manner any operation or piece of work in the Operative or Mechanical department 
which may offer, and any skilful Dentist, or even a “ Gold Medal Member” may come for- 
ward and examine it. Wishing you every success, | am yours truly, : 
CAMPBELL I. CRAYTON. 
_ To Henry Goodwin, Esq,, Dentist, 75 Bleecker street, New York al 
RS. LE —, from London, Pupil of the ce lebrate xd Henri Herz (pianist to the king o 
France) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of New York she has commenced 
#iving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experience she has had, and the 
testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent masters to ensure a share of their 
Patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of refe oring. to 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, . B. Morse, P. N. A. 
Mrs. P. Hone, Mrs. Blackwelle, Grassy Point. 
Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Worcester & 
ham, Music Store, 375 Broadw ay, or to Allen R. Jollie, 385 Broadway- 
(Jan. ]-4m-] 


Life’s torch once brightly burning 
Fades like the Meteors ray ; 

Nor shall its light returning, 
Tllume my dreary way, 

_ Ob no the spe Lis broken, 


AMERK AN STRAW HAT WAREHOUSE, 

No. 231 Grand street. 
R. MEIN respectfully invites the attentionof the ladies to his extensive and superior 
assortment of Tuscan and Straw Bonnets in the most fashionable shapes, which cannot be 
surpassed for fineness and beauty of colour, in the Union. Also,a splendid assortment of 


Spring Rib bons, newly received. 
\ TINES.— The subscriber offers for sale an assortment of ( c hoice Wines, his own im 
portation, in bottle, among which are the following, viz 

Madeiras—Very choice Old Vin, 1801 and 1804; East and West India, very old; Old 
London Particular ; lable Madeira; Canary do. in wood. 

Sherries—Delicate Pale and Brown ; Rich Fruity do., 
tilado Puro; Francea Pale and Brown. 

Ports—Rich Fruity Port ; Very delicate, Old; Old Crusted; Do. Tawny. 

French and German—Champagne, various brands; Lafitte and Margaux, Clarets; St. 
Julien and La Rose, do.; Burgundy and et, : pe and Sauterne ; Hock, various 
brands. {Fe b25- 3m) . BUCHANAN, 61 Cedar street. 


ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oc ulist and 
diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Enrope, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an se except CaATERacT EntTRoPIUM and Staphyloma. j 
SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glass 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediat 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of « har ng 


BRI TISH AND 














Old deep Gold Coloured ; Amon- 


professor of the anatomy and 
entrance in Duane-street. From 


es. having 
und per- 


N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 
Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, aid imperfection of vision 
only. Office hours | from 11 to 4 o'clock 


(Jan.14.-tf.} 
Te PRE MII M G OL D ME DAL, Silver Medal, and Dip lor ma of the ‘Ame rican Institute, 
were awarded for the “ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb 11.) 
M'ss C,. SMITH respectfully announces to parents and guardians, that she will open a 
Select Boarding and Day School for Yourg Ladies, on the first of May next, at the 
corner of 





TWELFTH STREET AND BROADWAY, 
(the first door in Twe)fth street, on the west side of Broadway. 
Miss Smith has the liberty to refer for testimonials to the following ladies and gentlemen 
of her capability :— 


Mrs. S. 8. Howlsnd, | Mrs. G. G. Mewland, 
Mrs. Geo, Barclay, | Mrs. J. H. Bicks, 

Mrs. T. 1. Chester Mrs. Roosevelt, 

Mrs. James Lee, | Mrs. C. A Clinton, 
Mrs. H. W. Aspinwall, Mrs. Pracish, 

Rev. Dr. Milnor, R. Bach, Fsq. Brooklyn. 


Rev. Dr. Mathews, Chancellor of the University. 
Miss Smith has had many years experience as coverness. having resided twelve years 
in one family in England, and for the last three in a distinguished family in New York, 
For cards of her terms, apply at Rich & Loutrel’s, Stationers, corner of William and 
Pine strects al 5t* 





NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every north 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the flewing ships, 


which will sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are 


named, 





be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unl reeular Bills of 


Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
GRINNFLIL, MINTURN and Co. 124 Front street, 
JOIN CRISWOL D, 70 South street, New Vork, orto 
GEORCF WILTFS and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 





GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


sailing punc tunlly from New York | 


and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20ch, and from London on thes. h, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :- 
Ships. Masters. ! ays of Sailing from Nev Days of Sailing from 
lian York. erdéen, 
St. James, W H. Sebor, jJa 1, May 1, Sept. t.Jfeb. 17, June ug » Oct. 17, 
Montreal, 8. B. Griffing, = So a re ae, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, i; * ow % OF, * €0.)Marel 7, July 7, Nov 7. 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin,/Feb. 1, Jure 1, Oct. 1)“ 17, & IT, * OF 
Quebec, F. IT. Hebard, “ 10, ‘mM “tei * &, * 7, * @, 
New Shi D. Chadwick, em © & “ OCApril 7, Aug. 7, Tec. 7, | 
Philade iphis a, F.. E. Morgan, |(March}, Julv 1, Nov. 1,1 “ 17, “ WW, « 17.1 
Samson, . Sturges, } © IO, « H¥ “mi * @2* & * i 
President, I.M.Chadwick,) “ 20, “ 0, “* Of, May 7, Sept. 7, Jar 7.1 
Ontario, i Huttieston, | |April 1, Au }. Dee ti *§ 7H * 1H @ 17, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “0m, * 10, * wi.* H.* @ * «&, 
Westminster, G. Moore, | or, * 2, * §O'\Jure 7, Oct Fet 7. 
These ships are ai) of the first class, about (00 tons hurthen, and are comn anded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care wil] be taken t) at the Peds, Steres, Ac. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is new fred at S140, outward, fer erch adult. 
which includes wine and liquors. Nei‘her the captains nor ewners of thes chets will 








And joy’s sweet hour is o'er ; 
The last sad word is spoken, 

We meet, we meet no more. 
We meet, we meet no more. 


“AL EXAN ‘DE R MANNING, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI. 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS 


O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 15th of each month, com- 


meneéing on the 30th October. 

FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Garrick—30th October. Ship Garrick—15th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—30th November. Ship Shakspeare—15th January. 
New Ship Siddons—80th December. Ship Siddons—15th February. 

New Ship Sheridan—30th January. Ship Sheridan—15th March. 
These ships are of the first class, upwards of S00 to ~ burthen, built in the city of New 
| York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas 
| sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. 1e 

price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores. including wines, &c. will be pro- 
| vided. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex- 
! ertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of la 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or i assage apply to 

>: OL LINS, 74 South street, New York, or to 
Sept. 17—1yv.) Ww . - JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND hives PACKETS 
From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
| eth, 16th, and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of 


(Feb25-3m.1 





New 

















| these packets, the subscribers will despate > them as above, and in the following order, viz. 
Ships. | Masters. Days of Ssiling from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
| or 

| Havre, C. Stoddard, |Sept. 24, Jan. 16, May §&,|Nov. &, ag June 16 
| Sully, 1). Lines, oa & * & * Ss. , July 1 
| Utica, iDepeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,,Feb 24, ped an Oct. 24 
Burgundy, lJ. Reckett, |Oct. 16, Feb. §&, May 24,/Dec. 1, Mar. 16, July 8 

1 Rhone, |W. Skiddy, “so oe * 6, June 8) * 8, April 1, “ 16 
Chas. Carroll, W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Qct. 1,)/Mar. 24, July 24, Nov. 24 

| Charlemagne, Richardson, |Nov. 8, Feb. 24, June 16,/Dec. 16, April 8, Aug. 1 
Francois Ist, J. Castoff, “ 16, Mar. & “ 24,!Jan. i, = 8? @ 
a| Normandie, iW. W. Pell, “oo, * MJuly 6 * 8 Bey 1, * B 
| Erie, A Funk, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1,JApril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Formosa, BR. Orne, |Dec. 8, Mar. 24, July 16,\Jan. 16, May 8, Sept. 1 
Silvie De Grasse wi derholdt| “ 16, April 8, “ 24,)Feb. 1, “« 26, * $ 
Poland, | Anthony, “« 94, “ 16, Avg. 8| “ 8, June 1, “ 16 
France, ©. Funk, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,|May 24, Sept. 24, Jan. 24 
Albany, J. Johnston, ‘Jan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,/Feb. 16, June 8, Cct. I 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising al] that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Gcods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their pe kets, free of all charges except the expenses ac 
tually incurred. ROLTCN, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

W M. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 2 Tontine Buildings. 


AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








NEW YORK 


Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New, Days of we | from 
| York. Liverpoel 
North America, | C. Dixey, |Jan. ‘.. May 1, Sept. » Feb. 16, June 16, "Oct. 16, 
| Roscoe, J.C. Telano, &, ” 24, 24, . 24, 
| Furepe, A.C. Marshall) “ 16, “ 16 “ 16,|March 1, July 1, Nov. L 
Sheff eld, Psa 1h fF wD Ff BY SE | He oS 
Columbus, N. R.Palmer, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo.Washington | H. Heldrege, 2. = 2. © oe oe eee oe oe 
| Tibernia, J. L. Wilson, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
| United States, N. FE ldrege,| ‘oo. °F Ba * 4 S&S * © 
{ South America, |R. Waterman, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
| Pennsylvania, oes >? & © | 8,| “ 24 * 2, 24, 
| Frglard, Rr. L. Waite, *nm £28 * KD & Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
| St. Andrew, Thompson, a. a; ae ee . - » 
| Orpheus, 1. Pursley, | [Ar ril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Independence, F. Nye, -“¢@ * 6: ¢  * See 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, ” 16 mm « 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, 1. Harris, om “TF * &, SS * ~~ & 





These ships are all of the frst class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, beddin g, and stores, shall be of the best kind. The 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
lines, at $140, including wines and stcres. 

Neither the cartains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pat- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless recular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledoma, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South 5 a, Engen, 
Orpheus, North America, RARING, BROTHERS & Co iverpoo 

GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 

Consignees of shins Sheffeld, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, J 

S. WHITNFY—SANDS. TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.-Y- 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. ‘ 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence 
“i era GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co, Liv 





